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THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURE 


abstraction 


r | 
i discussion concerning 


those who see it becoming 
the new academy, and deplore what they think 
they see, for they had imagined it going on from 
newness to newness. Others are pleased by this 
supposed settling down, concluding that it means 
the end of abstraction and a return to representa- 
tion. And some—among them even artists—have 
settled for the continued co-existence of the two. 

It would venture 
any prediction. This is hardly the critic's public 
task (whatever his private convictions of the 


continues. There ar« 


be more than rash to 


moment—convictions given to him, let. us never 
forget, by the works he has just finished seeing) ; 
and even a Baudelaire was dogmatic only about 
the present. But it is worth commenting on some 
of the axioms implicit in the discussion. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
axioms is still summed up in Zola’s famous defini 
tion: “A work of art is a corner of creation seen 
through a temperament.” For a hundred years 
(Courbet preceded the impressionists in this), we 
that a a piece of 
sculpture is born through the direct reaction of 
the artist and his world. Until recently this world 


have assumed painting or 


was assumed to be the world of nature, a world 
of observation open to the artist without recourse 
to the vision of his predecessors or his colleagues. 
The artist looked with perception, he reacted 
with intensity, and he set down what his eyes, 
biased by his temperament (for which read emo 
tions, experience, character) allowed him to see. 
Whence the fact that each work was individual 
and personal. 

More recently the artist’s world has be 
come as much inward as outward looking. The 
cubists, still close to the impressionists in examin- 
ing the object, added an analytical intellect, and 
it is still a matter for argument just where their 
observation left off and their own thoughts began. 
the subcon- 
“critically 
it was each artist’s own. The classical 


The surrealists added the world of 


scious, and whether “automatic” or 
paranoiac 
abstraction of post-cubism, to be sure, aims at 
organizing the structure, rather than the surface, 
of any individual's world, and at creating new 
objects rather than interpreting pre-existing ones. 
Yet it, more than any other movement, claimed to 
have freed itself of its artistic pedigree, however 
illustrious; while with abstract expressionism, we 
once more have the projection of the artist’s own 
now in a world of form un- 
hindered by naturalistic or mnemonic reference. 

The curious fact about this history is the 


lack of historical setting it implies. At each stage 


emotion, terms ol 
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it is presumed that the artist, seeing his world, 
be it interior or exterior, with fresh eyes, pro- 
duces his work anew, without benefit of the 
continuing standards of earlier achievements. 
This is indeed what we ask of him in demanding 
“originality”; the temperament must be his. 

Yet, one supposes, there never has been 
a time so conscious of history in the arts; never 
a period when artist and public alike have been 
so aware of a variety of styles and a relativity 
in standards of taste, taking their inspiration 
from all times and places; nor a period so con- 
scious of its break from the old and familiar with 
all the steps in the evolution of the new. We are 
acutely aware of style as an expression of a 
period in culture, but we also analyze the im- 
manent evolution of style itself—-what Focillon 
called the “life of forms” in art—and so contradict 
sharply the concept of the individual, constantly 
renewed artistic temperament. 

Because of this contradiction the artist 
is at odds with the historian frequently, and with 
the critic occasionally. Where they tend to per- 
ceive connections, similarities and affinities among 
contemporary artists, he concentrates upon dif- 
ferences, distinctions and uniqueness. It is not 
that the artist imagines that he responds to the 
world about him like a man from Mars, naive 
and unaware of esthetic tradition, but rather 
that he is so close to that tradition, so con- 
stantly lives and breathes its atmosphere, that 
in a sense he ignores its existence. In large 
measure all art is created, not out of the direct 
interpretation of the world, but out of other art. 
For many artists this is indeed the entire back- 
ground of their work, and if such a state of 
affairs shocks us, it was taken for granted at 
most times in the past. Nor is the art thus born 
necessarily of an academy, though it must of 
necessity belong to a school or style. An academy 
implies a formula, and here there is no formula, 
but an entirely personal interpretation of a way 
of creation, so much part of the artist's vision 
that for him it is indeed part of the natural world. 
It will be objected with reason that this does not 
apply to the great creator (he is rare), nor to 
the occasional more modest but original talent, 
both of whom, to a much larger degree, do create 
their own artistic universe. 

There need be no misunderstanding here. 
This is no plea tor the pastiche, for the band- 
wagon artist or the sudden convert to the style 
of the moment. He exploits, rather than  trans- 
forms, the work of others. But there is no need 
to be dismayed if in group shows and _ national 
exhibitions some works bear a family resemblance. 
Instead we (and especially those among us who 
have objected to the confusion of styles) must 
learn to distinguish and appreciate the individual 
qualities of the minor, but authentic voice who 
gives his own inflection to a tradition of which 
he is a living and integral part. R.G. 
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A Modernists's Conception of 
How a Traditionalist Would Design an Airpiane, 
Architectural Forum, August, 1940 


Robert Woods Kennedy 


‘aD 

; ae most touted architectural question 
of our time is: “Traditional or Modern?” It seems 
absolutely necessary to take a stand on it—usually 
a violent stand. Traditionalists call modern houses 
“shoe boxes” or “grass shacks.” Modernists call 
traditional houses “mausoleums.” 

In traditional 
blamed for modern, and the possessor of a mod 
On the other 
hand, in modern circles the public is blamed for 
traditional, and the 
with. If these reactions were combined, they 


circles, architects are 


ern house is commiserated with. 


architect is commiserated 
would reach to a closer approximation of the 
truth; the war between the two camps cuts across 
both the profession and the public. Traditional 
architects get along better with their clients than 
with their fellow (but modern) professionals, and 
vice versa. 

This is so fundamental that it is taken 
for granted. But in terms of other public-profes 
sional relationships, it is unparalleled. True 
among doctors, osteopaths have their following 
and homeopaths have theirs. But by and large 
main stream in which 
nearly everyone swims. The American Medical 
Association, or the Bar Association, or the Society 


there is a medicine, in 


of Civil Engineers may all be stuffy, but they are 
believed in. Reasoning by analogy, The American 
Institute of Architects would represent the main 
stream in architecture. It is “official” and “tra 
ditional.” 


a limb; but their increasing vitality and 


In such case, the modernists could be 
out on 
success seem to contradict this. Besides, there is 
but 
ingly, that modernism is traditional, and that its 


evidence that indicates, confusingly amus 
energy derives from this apparent contradiction. 

To build “traditionally” is to use an old 
stvle: colonial, Georgian, ranch house, or what 
ever. The social, economic and technical condi- 
tions that created these modes no longer exist. 


Their forms and details, when used nowadays, 
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THE STYLE OF LIFE 


must be copied from photographs or trom mea 
sured drawings of the surviving original models. 
The architect uses them wherever he may be; 
thus Cape Cod invades Texas, and ranch hous 
invades Cape Cod. 

In every field but architecture, the word 
“traditional” carries quite another meaning. A 
traditional belief is passed on by word of mouth 
from an older to a younger generation, without 
the aid of books. And in architecture itself, before 
the 
that. The rural styles of Connecticut and Pennsy! 


nineteenth century, tradition meant exactly 
vania were learned by apprentices of masters 
by sons of fathers, without the aid of graduate 
schools, measured drawings photographs or en 
gineering handbooks. The contemporary tradition 
alist, in contrast, has the world’s storehouse of 
styles at his fingertips. Though he may dip into 
it as he sees fit, the traditionalist of today cer 
tainly does not come by his stvle traditionally. 

* Streams, either in human affairs or in river 


back on 


Doctors do not 


double themselves, 
the 


through old medical books to find a 


beds, do not jom 


leaf 
old 


constant 


themselves from rear. 
nice 
fashioned operation. Rivers involve 
movement from several sources to an outlet. For 
United States 
the primitive traditional styles. Movement is cre 
the need to fill the vacuum left by the 


disappearance of the social conditions that pro 


architecture, these sources were 


ated by 


duced these styles. The outlet is an adjustment 
to our current social situation as happy as the one 
enjoyed by the traditional builders to their own 
Architecture in the stream, just as medicine in 
the stream, is in constant change. Innovation and 
progress is the order of every day. Why do tra 
ditionalists attempt to slow the current? Why do 
modernists help it along? What are their respec 
tive motives? 

In order to answer these questions, one 
must know who builds houses. What group has 
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contributed most to the main stream of architec- 
ture? W. Lloyd Warner, in his fascinating study 
of Yankee City, noted that houses vary signifi 
cantly according to social class. He describes how 
a top-drawer family feels about its house: 

“Many of the houses themselves, as pre- 
viously mentioned, may be said to possess line- 
ages of their own. Those which do not, have less 
value, however old or beautiful they may be. A 
house with a distinguished lineage is concrete 
evidence of upper-class status. Although the spa- 
tial arrangements of the rooms and their special- 
ization of function help to impress an elaborate 
ritual on the occupants, the spiritual presence of 
the ancestors, as experienced through the use of 
ancestral rooms and furniture, is more important 
in maintaining a disciplined continuity in the 
minds of the inhabitants” (W. Lloyd Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of the Modern 
Community, Yale University Press, 1941, Pp 107). 

To the persons who desire such a sym- 
bol, building is more or less obnoxious. A new 
house cannot contribute in any way to the ances- 
tor-worship by which class status is maintained. 
Warner describes the next group down in the 


scale, the “lower-uppers,” as in the process of 


joining the class above them. As a result they also 
consider essential the possession of an old, and 
if possible a famous, house. The upper class as a 
whole, therefore, has no urge to build, and more- 


over their numbers are relatively so small that they 
could not possibly account for the main stream. 

The upper-middle class, in contrast, wel- 
comes certain kinds of newness. Warner describes 
one of their houses as follows: 


“It is a house with all of the most mod- 
ern plumbing and mechanical conveniences built 
into it. There is a stained-shingle exterior which 
does not have to be repainted or stained again. 
The trim around the windows is white with blue 
blinds. The walk to the front door from the side- 
walk is concrete, as are the front steps. This use 
of concrete is a departure from what is approved 
by members of the higher classes. The middle- 
class Frenches follow out the same social pattern 
their and mix the latest 
of modern improvements with the old or with 
reproductions of the old. The living room has 
polished hardwood floors and bright paper with 
green background on the walls. Mr. French is, 
very proud of several pieces of old furniture, but 
his pride seems to consist in how much they are 
worth and how much he could sell them for. 
Most of the pieces are reproductions of antiques. 
The bellows hanging by the fireplace are new 
and an improvement on the old models. The 
lawn has small well-cut evergreen trees planted 
in front of the house and the small shrubs are 
carefully trimmed” (ibid., p. 155). 


as others of status 


Strict traditional house: home of Mr. and Mrs. Max Allen, Warwick, R. |. (from House Beautiful, October, 1952) 
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Ihe Frenches, obviously, are traditional- 
ists. They are not above building. They belong 
to the largest, and probably the w ealthiest, of the 
top three classes, They can afford to build. 

The lower-middle class is larger still. But 
its members are individually less rich. As a group 
they distrust architects and preter to buy their 
“homes” ready made from a builder. These are, 
in terms of style, pale imitations of such houses 
as the Frenches’. The lower-middle class, like 
the lower-upper, reveres the life of the group 
immediately above them. Thoreau observed in 
Walden that “They can do without architecture 
who have no olives or wines in the cellar.” He 
may have been right. But it seems more likely 
that they can do without architecture who are 
more interested in keeping up with the Joneses. 

Groups below the middle class cannot, in 
the main, afford to build at all. They do, how 
ever, by what is usually considered a strange 
twist of fate, often enjoy architecture, despite a 
lack of olives, wines and social mobility. Through 
a process known to housing circles as “filtration,” 
they inherit those structures abandoned by the 
upper-middle class in its constant search for new 
ness. Thus it is from among people like the 
Frenches that we must look for modernists as 
well as for traditionalists. No other group builds 
architecture. 

There is something suspiciously “modern’ 
about the Frenches’ house. The use of new ma 
terials, the latest gadgets, all indicate an impa 
tience with the discomforts of the past—discom 
forts that are tolerated, if not welcomed, by the 
upper class. Yet wherever possible, this modern 
ism is disguised. The radio is probably gothic. 
The wallpaper is surely “Georgian.” The repro- 
ductions are unquestionably Early American. The 
plastic shingles on the roof, injection-moulded to 
look like wood, cover a house to all intents and 
purposes “colonial.” A fraud is being perpe 
trated, with the connivance of the 
architect. Yet aeronautic engineers do not design 
airplanes in “authentic” model-T style nor do 


course of 


doctors tattoo rosebuds around appendix scars 

Why all this flimflam? 
Modernists exhibit 

They carry “truth” to a degree which, at its ex 


opposite tendencies 
treme, seems to spill over into functional and 
psychic nudism. The outside is let in. The inside 
is let out. Rocks crop out of the living-room floor. 
Grass grows in the front hall. Trees poke their 
trunks through holes in the roof. Pipes, wrapped 
in rope, plunge through the middles of rooms 
Pigeons in the grass alas—a pipe is a pipe is a 
pipe. Gertrude Stein should have lived to see the 
day! The modernist, like the traditionalist, is also 
an upper-middle. Why therefore should he be 
have so differently? 

Some research by Irving Rosow (in Amer 
ican Sociological-Review, Vol. xm, Dec., 1948) 
provides stimulating answers. He studied all the 
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owners of modern houses in a large Midwestern 
city. He notes of his group as a whole: 


“Since the sample fell within a single 
socio-economic class, a more refined social typol- 
ogy than the customary age-income-occupation 
complex was used to relate varying client mo- 
tives with differential life patterns. A deeper per 
spective on these ownership motives was afforded 
by analyzing the data according to social typol- 
ogy. Two distinct groups emerged from the 
sample. There were no significant differences 
between them in income, family occupation, 
ethnic background, or age distribution. But sig- 
nificant differences did occur in education, occu 
identification and 


pation, patterns of interest, 


life organization.” 


These two distinct groups had built very 
different kinds of houses. One group had made, 
in each individual case, a serious attempt at archi 
Their 
modern and thoroughly 


tecture-in-the-main-stream. houses were 


thoroughly consistent 
The other group had, in each case, compromised 
with 
Frenches’ house, was a pale and generally mis 
understood imitation of the real thing. And_ be- 


traditional. The style used, as in the 


cause the use of a stvle out of its context and 
place is typical of traditionalism, we may con 
sider that group also as belonging to the tradi- 


tionalist camp. 


This latter group was largely made up of 
businessmen, They were very slightly more suc 


cessful than the modernists, though far fewer of 
them had finished college. The father wore the 


pants of the family, while his ever-loving wife 
tended in the society-matron direction. Both were 
intensely desirous of keeping up with the Joneses 
Their car, furniture, house and clothes were new 
and a little flashy. They belonged to few organ 
izations of any kind. Those that they did join 
were social if not “society.” Their parties were 
likewise social, the emphasis being on a lion of 
some kind, or on the superior status and prestige 
of their clique. Otherwise home life consisted 
largely of the daily paper, television and com 
fortable chairs. They had few hobbies, belonged 
to few committees for the preservation of this o1 
the dissemination of that. The parents tended to 
be unaware of their children other than as walk 
The children’s inter 
ests were not considered when they were plan 
ning their house. 


ing, eating clothes-horses. 


The modernists were primarily profes 
sional people. Most had finished college if not 
graduate school. Their wives were also largely 
college graduates. The father, while he wore 
the 


family, preterring his own. The process of arriv 


pants (we assume) did not wear those of 
ing at family decisions tended to be cooperative 
Both parents were desirous of lifting the Joneses 
up by their bootstraps. They belonged to numer 
organizations for the 


ous preservation or ad 


1O7 








Strict modern house: exterior (above) and interior (below) 
of Marcel Brever's own house, New Canaan, Conn., 


1951, courtesy House & Home, photograph Ben Schnal! 
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Semi-modern house 


(from House & Home, April, 19 


dissemination of this and_ that. 
They had numerous committees and sub-com 
mittees and steering committee meetings at 
home. They also read a lot, went to concerts 
regularly, and to the museum on Sunday after- 
noons. Their hobbies were numerous and varied. 
The wife, in addition to her other duties and 
pleasures, often had a job of some kind. Never- 
theless, their principal satisfactions were personal 
rather than social. Their goal in life seemed to 
be the fullest possible realization of their own 
and of their children’s creative capacities. They 
enjoyed general esteem socially, but did not seem 
to care very much about it. 

These contrasting ways of life establish 
the close connection between desire 
status and architectural compromise, on the one 
hand, and between desire for self-improvement 
and architectural innovation, on the other. The 
two approaches also correlate excellently with 
the two fundamental reasons for building. 


vancement or 


for social 


To build a house is to make a very strong 
statement. Its style, size, luxury, architectural 


merit, location—all impart messages to friends 
and neighbors, to superiors and inferiors. A house 
is one of the surest 


indications of its owner’s 
social class. An oby iously rented house allows of 
a certain symbolic vagueness. But the person 
who builds his own must accept full responsi- 
bility for its message. “This,” he is in effect 
saying, “is what I aspire to be.” One reason for 
building a new house is to be able to make such 
a statement oneself, rather than to buy or rent 
someone else’s. The other is to be able to ar 
range the business of everyday living exactly as 
one personally likes it. The traditionalists are 
largely motivated by the former reason; the mod 
ernists by the latter. 

Every study of the motives for home own 
ership, however, has indicated that the average 
person has to be goaded by several reasons be- 
fore he gets up enough courage to build. Rosow 
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found, for his sample as a whole, that: 


“The most significant ownership goals 
were emotional (psychic, family and ego) which 
included almost one-half the replies. Status-pres- 
tige aims and desired living facilities ranked next 
in importance. Financial considerations appea 
less significant than commonly supposed (al- 
though it is usually a strong motive when it does 
arise). Several family and financial reasons 
emerged partially as rationalizations of prestige 
motives.” 


The two groups varied very significantly 
in their choice of goals. The modernists were 
most frequently influenced by a desire for more 
functional living, for self-expression via house 
and for a feeling of security, in that order. The 
quasi-traditionalists desired special status, a feel 
ing of security and self-aggrandizement, in that 
order. It is interesting that security was one of 
the goals in a majority of cases. It occurred, 
however, slightly more than twice as frequently 
among the quasi-traditionalists. These contrasting 
groupings of goals and, more particularly, the 
definitions given security by the two groups, are 
the underlying causes of the traditionalist-mod 
ernist split. 


The traditionalist equates status and pres 
with gift. It 


a large 


tige security. Prestige is a social 


must be conferred on the individual by 
number of people. One way a person achieves it 
like the 
desires as is possible. This involves strict con 
formity to all their known likes and dislikes. It 
also involves numerous compromises with his own 


is to be as group whose respect he 


social desires and those of others. It is “keeping 
up” rather than “striking out.” The logical choice 
of style, in such a case, is a traditional one. There 
old than 
styles. For the person who lives on compromise, 


are more stvles in existence modern 
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the necessary compromises with livability and 
esthetics are expected and enjoyed. The more ob- 
viously a house is like everyone else’s house, the 
more obvious a symbol it is of belongingness. 

Symbols, in order to be of any use, must 
be generally understood. If, when I write “cat,” 
you read “dog,” we are crossing each other up. 
Symbols are also used to visualize abstract 
thoughts. They relieve one of the necessity of 
logical thinking. The word “home” symbolizes 
a complex family relationship. Thus the image 
“home,” a dreamy vine-covered cottage, sym- 
bolizes the same thing. The traditionalist uses 
the old styles as symbols of security and of an 
idealized family life. He is even apt to prefer 
the word “home” to “house,” forgetting the im- 
mortal words of the poet: “It takes a heap o’ 
livin’ in a house t’ make it home” (Edgar Guest). 
Where style is so used, it becomes important that 
its symbolic overtones be recognized by every- 
one. It must be visible everywhere. In order that 
it may suggest belongingness, it must be old. In 
order to suggest a certain status, it must be com- 
monly used by others of the chosen group. For 
these reasons the traditionalist blames modernism 
on architects. He cannot conceive of a sensible 
middle-class man spending his money on a style 
the symbolism of which is unknown. It might 
turn out to be nudist—or (perish the 
thought) Communist. Thus his violent reaction 
against the ever-changing architectural styles of 
the main stream. 


even 


While a new style does not enjoy the sure 
symbolism of an old one, it is. still a means of 
communication. Its socio-economic affiliations and 
domestic connections are not really unclear. They 
are simply not obvious and broadcast. One has 
to make an effort. This does not worry the mod 
ernist. He is personally secure. He does not need 


to advertise the fact that he has arrived or is 
going places socially. He is not greatly concerned 
with what the neighbors think, because he knows 
what he himself thinks. His first goal is better 
living. In order to achieve it, he must use to the 
full our constantly expanding technical advan 
tage and our constantly expanding insight into 
humans. He is literally Be- 
cause he is also influenced by the need of secur- 
ity, his definition of that state is at the root of 
the difference himself and the tradi- 
tionalist. The latter defines it passively as social 
and 


forced to innovate. 


between 


The mod 
an harmonious and 
creative approach to life but does not symbolize it. 
Because he thinks logically, he carries it logically 
into the plan, the equipment and appointments 
Thus the 
tion of traditionalism is 


status symbolizes it as “home.” 


ernist defines it actively as 


fundamental 
a drive for herd mem- 
bership, a highly uncertain proposition in terms 
of security, while the foundation for modernism, 
and innovation, is personal fulfilment. The latter 
is far less subject to the captious whims of so- 


of his house. causa- 
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ciety. It is in fact the one and only real security. 
This is where modernism, to answer our first 
question, gets all its energy. 

Traditionalism and modernism, in these 
terms, must be viewed as at opposite ends of a 
spectrum, They are poles apart. The people who 
commission and design architecture at the poles 
are, depending on one’s own position, either 
remarkably pure of heart or remarkably pig- 
headed. Between the poles are a host of com- 
promise positions. Two of these are of signal 
importance to architecture. In order to under- 
stand their socio-esthetic meanings, we must 
again return to the client’s fundamental motives 
for building. Among the modernists there are an 
appreciable number of people whose motives in- 
clude prestige, psychic security or self-aggran- 
dizement. Among traditionalists there is a smaller 
but nevertheless significant incidence of such 
goals as better living and self-expression. Fur- 
thermore the architectural magazines, and _par- 
ticularly the dream magazines, all proclaim that 
a certain amount of modern is stylistically hide- 
bound, while a certain amount of traditional is 
stylistically at loose ends. 

Among the modernists the search for 
security through style takes the form, in terms 
of behavior, of being “in the know.” This implies 
~in fact it requires—a doctrine. Thus the more 
arbitrarily, the more perfectly a house follows 
avant-garde stylistic rules, the more obvious a 
symbol it is of belongingness to an élite. By the 
same token, the ‘more expensive, arbitrary and 
modified a style becomes, the better it is suited 
to the richest of the rich, to the leaders of social 
leaders. The slickest of the slick magazines dis- 
seminate the social connections of the high style 
to those below. And, inevitably, it is copied for 
its symbolism, rather than created for its utility 
and beauty. Both architecturally and in human 
ways, keeping up with the Rockefellers and 
with Vogue is as crippling as keeping up with 
the Joneses. But there are sharp differences in 
these two types of emulatory behavior. To keep 
up with Vogue is to reach upwards for the moon 

it is to be socially mobile upwards. To keep up 
with the Joneses is to compete at one’s own 
social level. 

The traditionalist, motivated by a desire 
for better living conditions, seeks them within his 
own methodological framework. This method is, 
architecturally, one of accretion and stylistic com- 
promise—the exact opposite of that of the mobile 
modernist. The traditionalist, out to better his 
competitive position, simply broadens his frame- 
work to include “modernistic features.” Thus we 
have ranch house, child of Mr. Traditional and 
Mrs. Modern, so mangled at birth that it is 
nearly unrecognizable as the issue of either par- 
ent. Far from being against it, the fact that the 
integrity typical of the two poles is lacking is 
from this standpoint positively in its favor. Here 
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Loose traditional house: House No. 6, Riverdale Heights, New York, Dwight James Baum, 
architect, courtesy House & Home, photograph Samuel H. Goftscho 


Typical ranch house 
(from House & Home, April, 
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Loose modern house: exterior (above) and interior (below) of L. V. B. Nichols house, 
Weston, Mass., 1947, Carl Koch, architect, courtesy House & Home, photograph Ezra Stoller 
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is the style of the exact center, of the little man, 
of arrogant mediocrity. 

The proliferation of modes at the mod 
ernist pole, so alarming to the traditionalist, is 
nevertheless a phenomenon as old as the history 
of architecture. This burgeoning has certainly 
the 
nineteenth century. Progress in the arts, sciences 


been more intense since the beginning of 


and professions forces a correspondingly rapid 
tempo in architecture. Will today’s modernism 
traditional? It 
likely. After all, the traditional styles were once 
upon 


become, in due course, seems 
a time modern themselves. 

The traditionalization of modern comes 
about as a result of interaction between the con- 
servatives and the innovators. The process starts 
with the person, who wants 
above all else a better design for living. He looks 
towards the newest techniques and social theo 
ries for help. Because these are in constant evo- 
lution, he inevitably turns up with something 
new. This new thing is defined by the tradition 
alist as wild, unsound and left wing and is looked 
on, at this point, with extreme distrust. 

As more and 


secure, creative 


more innovators reach the 
same conclusions, a style begins to be created. A 


recognizable movement is taking place, even 


though no two of its examples seem very much 
alike in the beginning. The movement begins to 
be associated in everyone’s mind with the upper 
middle class—that is, with people who are “rich” 


and “nice,” even though queer. At this stage, 
the traditionalist begins to feel an interest which 
he disguises as a hypercritical attitude, while to 
the modernist the intensity of the traditionalist’s 
hostility is almost frightening 

As the new style continues to grow, pro 
liferate and gain prestige, the traditionalist slowly 


Randolph Rothschild house, 
Pikesville, Md., 1950, 
Percival Goodman, architect, 
courtesy House & Home, 
photograph 

Alexandre Georges 
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becomes reconciled to it. Its symbolism has be 
come clear. At about the time when—new things 
having been invented—it has begun to run its 
course, he begins to copy it. He does not use its 
principles; he imitates its outward forms or uses 
“features” indiscriminately. Today, 
for example, the picture window is everywhere 
This vulgarization, plus functional obsolescence, 


some of its 


kills the new style as far as its founders are con 
cerned, and they move off in new directions. Its 
best examples are canonized. They become “oun 
fine old 
Chey 


homes” or in other words, traditional 


also become better understood. They are 
studied. Their principles get lost, but their “rules 
well known. The 


successful with the passage of time, rather than 


become copies bec ome more 


less so. These latter-day imitations are compro 
mised for the sake of plumbing or some other 
symbol of modernity. But they are 
livability. Thus the 
the public, rather than the architect, for tradi 
tionalism. He assumes that the architect, at least 
knows what the score is. 

The 


stream of architecture is the client. 


obsolete in 


terms of modernist blames 


the main 
His wealth, 


Che modern 


greatest contributor to 
security and creativity are essential 

architect’s function is to materialize his vision in 
building materials. In order to do this 
Client and architect 
must form a partnership. Neither can be boss 
rhis is the ultimate source of modernism’s en 


he must 
of course share that vision 


ergy. The architect is released by his relationship 
with the modernist. He is chained to 
symbolism by the traditionalist. The modernist 
and his architect make a powerful and dangerous 
team. It is perhaps just as well that the less se 
cure give them a wide berth. You never can tell 
what will happen when they get together 


known 





LANDMARKS 
IN 


AMERICAN 
ART 


j ox “Landmarks in American Art” exhibition 
at Wildenstein’s in New York—a benefit for The 
American Federation of Arts, current until March 
28th—is based on an idea which seems obvious 
but which curiously enough has not often been 
attempted: that of bringing together, in not too 
large a compass, outstanding « 
of our finest painters from colonial times to the 
present. In the last two decades, with the great 
growth of research in and knowledge of our 
past, there have been many large historical 


umples of some 


exhibitions of American painting. Some have been 
of particular periods, such as the Worcester 
Museum's seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
shows in 1935 and 1943, the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s “From Colony to Nation” in 1949, and 
coming down to modern times, the Brooklyn 
Museum’s “Revolution and Tradition in Modern 
American Art” in 1951. Some have covered par- 
ticular fields, such as the Whitney Museum's 
surveys of landscape and genre in 1935 and 
1938, or the’ big Hudson River School show 
organized in 1945 by the Chicago Art Institute, 
others have covered particular tendencies, such 
hs the Museum of Modern Art’s “Romantic 
Painting in America” in 1943, or have focused 
on the picturing of American life and history, 
such as the Metropolitan Museum's “Life in 
America” in 1939 and the Corcoran Gallery’s 
“American Processional” in 1951. 

The Federation exhibition at Wilden 
stein’s, however, is a selection from the best in 
American painting regardless of period, subject 
matter, school or tendency. Its earliest examples 
go back to the seventeenth century; its latest 
are within the last five years. It does not attempt 
to prove anything, except perhaps that the beau- 
tiful art of painting has flourished in this country, 
often under the most adverse conditions, since 
the earliest days. Although selected by a com- 
mittee of leading scholars in the American, fieid, 
it is addressed primarily to the eye, and through 
the eye to the mind which appreciates artistry, 
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imagination and style in whatever forms and 
whatever periods and places they may show 
themselves. 

Among the interesting questions the ex- 
hibition raises—without attempting to settle them 
—are the relative values of native talent and 
foreign experience, of the innocent eye and the 
knowledgeable mind; the respective roles of tradi- 
tion and innovation; the esthetic conservatism 
of much of our best painting up to the present 
century, as compared to that of France, and its 
relative independence of current movements 
abroad; and the perennial problem of how much 
continuity can be discovered between the past 
and the present of a society which has grown 
as rapidly as ours and changed as fundamentally 
in the last hundred years. 

Within the limitation of sixty pictures it 
was of course not possible to include all the 
rewarding figures in American painting. This is 
particularly apparent in our own century, in 
which the vitality, diversity and sheer quantity of 
good painting have had to be represented by the 
more or less arbitrary choice of twenty-three 
twentieth-century artists. The fact that one-sixth 
of the time covered by the show is represented 
by one-third of the pictures is evidence of the 
committee’s belief in the creative richness of our 
period. It is also a reminder that much of the 
art of the twentieth century is already historic. 

The paintings have been loaned largely 
by chapter and individual members of The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, supplemented by out 
standing contributions from other institutions and 
collectors. As the largest over-all national organi- 
zation in the field of art, the Federation is deeply 
appreciative of the wide response of its members 
and of other lenders, whose generosity made the 
exhibition possible. Proceeds of the exhibition 
will go to support the Federation’s national and 
international exhibition services, and other of its 
activities. 

Lloyd Goodrich 
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JOHN SINGLETON copLey, Mr, and Mrs 
Thomas Mifflin, 1773, oil, 60% x 48”, The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia. Painted the year before Copley 


a 


left America, this is one of the culminating 
achievements of a superb native gift un 
assisted by foreign experience, building an 
art directly out of the reality of the artist's 
environment 


COVER: GILBERT STUART, Mrs. Richard Yates 
c. 1793, oil, 304% x 25”, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington. This, one of the first 
portraits Stuart painted on his return to 
America after almost twenty vears in En 
gland and Ireland, introduced a new cos 
mopolitanism, a new skill, a new subtlety 
of characterization, and a new sense of 
the value of the momentary gesture 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Italian Landscape, 1814, oil, 44 x 72”, Toledo Museum 
of Art. Product of the first great imaginative painter in America, the first 
deeply versed in the old masters, and one of the most distinguished minds in 
American art, this classic landscape with its reminiscences of Poussin and 


Claude symbolizes the spell exercised by Italy over American artists until a 


later generation discovered the contemporary excitement of Paris 
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\BOVE: SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, Marquis de Lafayette, 1826, oil, 96 x 64”, New 
York City Art Commission, photograph Bogart. One of the most impressive offi 


cial portraits of the nineteenth century, commissioned by the City of New York 
when the aging Lafayette revisited America, and showing him, as Morse said, 
“against a glowing sunset sky, indicative of the glory of his own evening of 


life. Upon his right are three pedestals, one of which is vacant as if waiting for 
his bust, while the two others are surmounted by the busts of Washington and 


Franklin.” 


JOHN SLOAN, South Beach 
Bathers, 1908, oil, 26 x 
32”) Walker Art Center 
Minneapolis. After the di 
luted and sweetened im 
pressionism of academic 
American art at the turn 
of the century, Sloan and 
his group brought ow 
painting back to the reali 
ties of America, to a 
human and humorous love 
of everyday life, and to a 
fresh firsthand vision that 
opened the way for the 


modern movement 
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OPPOSITE; JAMES A. MC NEILL WHISTLER, The Falling Rocket: Nocturne in Black and 
Gold, c. 1874, oil, 23% x 18%”, Detroit Institute of Arts. Whistler fought valiantly to 
tree the Anglo-Saxon world from a narrowly naturalistic concept of art, and in this 
famous painting anticipates certain trends of our day. It is the picture of which Ruskin 
wrote that he “never expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for flinging 


a pot of paint in the public’s face” — resulting in the famous libel suit, which also fore 
told present-day controversies. 





MAX WEBER, Chassidic Dance, 1940, oil, 
32 x 40”, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lowen 
thal, New York, courtesy Museum of 
Modern Art. A pioneer of the modern 
movement in America, a participant in 
the fauve movement in Paris and one 
of the first to bring the new art back 
to this country, Weber has continued to 
develop a highly personal form of ex 
pressionism, rich in movement, color 
graphic life and plastic quality. 


YASUO KUNIYOSHI, Revelation, 1949, 
oil, 70 x 46”, Roland P. Murdock 
Collection, Wichita Art Museum, 
photograph Oliver Baker. Kuniyo 


shi's recent paintings, with their 


intense yet delicate color, thei 
mature refinement and their rich 
ness of fantasy, represent the 
imaginative and plastic freedom 
achieved by the second generation 
of the modern movement, 
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CHARLES SCHUCKER 





CHARLES SCHUCKER Was born in Pennsylvania in 1908 and grew 
up there. The Maryland Institute in Baltimore awarded him a 
scholarship and a traveling fellowship. Later, in Chicago, he worked 
on the Federal Arts project. He now lives in Brooklyn and teaches 
in the Department of Art Education at New York University. His 
work is in the permanent collections of the Brooklyn Museum, th 
New Britain Art Institute and the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, and has been included in national shows. He had his third 
one-man show at the Macbeth Gallery last month. 

Schucker builds his paintings out of greens and reds and 
blacks applied in a flaked impasto. The mystical intention of his 
works, given in earlier canvases by the small figures lost in an 
infinite space, has recently been expressed more directly in terms of 


the movement of abstract compositions. 
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Solitude Has Seven Skins, 1952, oil, 15 x 46” 


Opposite: Tides of Green, 1952, oil, 39'/, x 43'/, 


All photographs courtesy of Macbeth Gallery 


Swing High, 1951, oil, 
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Wilham Rubin 
SHADOWS. PANTOMIMES AND THE ART 
OF THE “FIN DE SIECLE” 


‘a 
| HoucH but a few generations behind 
us, the art of the fin de siécle is already shrouded 
in a web of misunderstanding and historical myth. 
[he great variety of innovation with 
which late nineteenth-century artists bombarded 
traditional concepts of art unfortunately produced 
a confusion that has impelled many modern crit 
ics to seek too facile explanations of the period. 
The legend of the Japanese print has filled this 
need, and rare is the writer today who does not 
bow reverently towards the East and repeat that 
the impact of the print “changed the whole course 
of esthetics from Manet to abstract art.” 
If, however, we question this too limiting 
a 


csthetic 


explanation of change and seek to develop 

more intimate historical sense of the late nine 
teenth century, we soon become aware that the 
vogue of the Japanese print in itself was at least 
as much an effect as it was a cause, and that its 
influence—like that of other Oriental forms 
made possible by the underlying esthetic trends 
within the period. Like the taste for the shadow 
theatre, for a new kind of pantomime and for 
new modes in entertainment and the minor 


Was 


mans 
arts, the print was seized upon because it satis 
fied the period’s need for expressive means. Well 
after 1856, the year of Braquemond’s “discovery” 
of the print—and indeed, as in the case of Aubrey 
Beardsley, even as late as in the last decades of 
the century—there were artists who developed a 
silhouette style with imaginatively distorted con 
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tours, and a taste for pure flat areas of color, 
before coming into contact with Japanese art. 
Even a scholar committed to finding the seeds 
of fin-de-siécle art within art itself would dis- 
cover many links of local Western origin in the 
establishment of that style. The two-dimensional 
patterns of Morris’ textiles and wallpapers, for 
example, exhibited in England around 1860, 
mark the beginning of a trend that culminates 
later in the art nouveau—a movement which, for 
all its esthetic similarities, can scarcely be ex 
plained by reference to the Japanese print alone. 

The stimuli for the late nineteenth-century 
change in esthetics lay in life itself—in the ex 
pressive needs of the Zeitgeist, if you will; and 
thus it is essential to consider the relation of the 
new esthetic to certain popular arts like the 
shadow theatre and the pantomime anglaise, 
which like the print enjoyed a tremendous vogue 
among Parisian artists. A study of these minor 
arts reveals that the taste that led to the popu 
larity of the print was a fundamental attitude of 
the half century, which may be seen to have de 
veloped in entertainment and other expressive 
forms quite independently of Oriental influences. 

The shadow theatre consists essentially of 
the projection of articulated silhouette cutouts on 
an illuminated screen of translucent material, 


Above: Henri Riviére, 
from shadow play L'Enfant prodigve, Paris, 1895 
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generally a sheet of linen. A popular art form 
Near 


peared in France towards the middle of the 


tor centuries in the and Far East, it ap 
eighteenth century under the name of ombres 
chinoises. with the of the 


rococo, it soon rivaled the marionette theatre as 


Coinciding apogee 
popular entertainment. It owed much of its pop 
ularity to the 
Séraphin, whose theatre was the toast of Paris 


showmanship of Dominique 
and Versailles. The Revolution saw the beginning 
of the decline of the ombres chinoises in France, 
and by the nineteenth century all but a few pro 
vincial theatres had ceased to function. Riding 
the crest of late eighteenth century Francophil 
ism, however, the shadow theatre persisted in 
Germany throughout the romantic period, and 
Brentano, Tieck, Uhland, Méricke and Kotzebue 
were among those who were actively engaged in 
its production . 

Towards 1850 there began in France a 
renascence of the ombres chinoises (note, in this 
context, the name)—first in the provinces and 
1885 there were as many 
as seventeen shadow theatres in operation. The 


then in Paris, where by 


title ombres chinoises came to be used less and 
less, however, since the mechanism of the nine 
teenth-century shadow theatre differed radically 
from that of its rococo predecessor. Whereas Séra 
phin had placed images in strict profile in a single 
ground plane directly behind his screen, the 
artists of the Théatre du Chat Noi placed their 
cutouts—now in front view as well—varying dis 
tances from the screen, thus creating “astonish 
ing” perspective effects, unusual deformations 
and a range of tones from black through gray, 
as opposed to the strictly black-white contrast of 
the ombres chinoises. 


Paul Jeanne, from shadow play Le Vieux Parc (after Veriaine's Colloque sentimentale), 
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The nature of the palette is a key to the 
the shadow theatre to the art of the 
fin-de Verlaine 
had characterized Symbolist verse as “la chanson 


re lation ot 


Symbolists and siecle esthetics 


and the use of gray marks one tendency 
Svmbolist rhe 
which opened with a taste for the rich color and 


Lrise, 


within the movement century 


contrasts of the German romantic poets closed 


with Verlaine’s reyection ot celor in favor of mu 


ance, “rien que la nuance Chis same redirection 
of esthetic emphasis occurs between Schumann 
and Debussy as in their respective settings of 
Like Mallarmé who 
often said, used his cigarette “to put a little smoke 
between himself the world,” the Symbolist 
artist, dedicated to an image of life as in a dream 


Heine and Verlaine. is he 


and 
or reverie, had necessarily to arrive at a palette 


of black, 


of dreams, as 


white and gray. These are the colors 


most of us can testify from our 
own experience and it is not by chance that the 
Svmbolist this 


of experience, Odilon Redon, fascinated, as he 


outstanding explorer of realm 
said, by black, did his most imaginative work in 
lithography, the medium which was his exclusive 
concern during the final decades of the century 
Che black white with the 


dream world had been made by Gérard de Ne 


identification of and 
val, whose stories anticipate Kafka’s mélange of 
dream and real experience and who, with Baude 
laire, bridges the gap between the German ro 
mantics and the French Symbolists. 

Years France, De 
Nerval had seen the shadow theatre in Turkey 
and was fascinated by its “dream colors” and taste 


before its revival in 


for distortion. The hero of these plays a sort of 
Turkish Til Eulenspiegel named Karagueuz, de 


lighted in escaping from the police by twisting 


1900, water color 
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Poster for Le Thédtre 
1897 (from Maindron, 


du Chat Noir (perhaps by Steinlen), 


Marionnettes et Guignols, Paris, 1900) 


his body into disguising shapes—a practice facili- 
tated by the mechanism of the ombres 
In his Voyages en Orient, De Nerval 
an occasion when Karagueuz, on his back 
with legs and arms arched, imitated 
and the Loti—later active 
in Parisian noted excitedly in 


silhouette 
chinoises. 
recalls 
abnormally 
a bridge novelist Pierre 
shadow theatres 
Azizadé that Karagueuz “discovers postures that 
Guignol never dreamed of.” As we shall see, this 
exploration of the possibilities of metamorphosis 
in silhouette was to become important in the art 
of the fin de siécle. 
The most creative shadow theatre, and 
the one which best assimilated the techniques of 
earlier groups, began as a spontaneous entertain- 
ment at the first “cabaret artistique” in Paris, Le 
Chat Noir, founded in 1881 by Rudolphe Salis. 
The popularity of the fin-de-siecle shadow theatre 
owed as much to the colorful figure of Salis as 
the ombres chinoises had to Séraphin over a cen- 
tury After a in mathematics, 
followed by some dabbling in engraving and cari- 
caturing, métier as a 
cabaret entertainer the wit and 
originality of his and songs 
Evenings 
time clustered 
forming the exclusive clientéle of the 
a small back room in which the wait- 
in the green costumes worn by 


earlier. false start 


Salis discovered his true 
and proprietor, 
skits 
instantaneous success. 


recitations, 
marking him for 
found the 
about him, 
“Institute” 
ers were dressed 


most gifted men of the 
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members of the Academy. Here in privacy mem- 
bers held weekly literary symposia, recitations of 
new poetry, concerts and shadow plays. The ini 
tiates of the “Institute” included men of letters 
like Paul Bourget, Anatole France, Catulle Men- 
des, Guy de M: wpassant and Paul Verlaine, and 
— rs like Toulouse-Lautrec, Chéret, Gill, Raf 
taelli, Riviere, Forain and Steinlen, with equally 
impressive representatives of the other arts. 

The first shadow play took place when 
Riviere cut out and articulated figures of police 
officers, which he marched behind an illuminated 
linen sheet while Jouy sang his famous Chanson 
des Sergots. The following months saw the illus- 
tration of a number of songs and monologues by 
Salis himself, as well as of skits by other mem- 
bers of the “Institute.” In time the production 
technique became increasingly complex, not only 
in the articulation of the figures but also in light- 
ing, placement of figures and ensemble. By the 
time the Chat Noir moved to its new location on 
the rue de Laval (later rue Victor-Massé) in 
1885, the shadow theatre had grown into a com- 
plex, large-scale and highly organized enterprise, 
demanding the collaboration of specialists and 
thus eliminating the contributions of those artists 
and writers who did not wish to expend time 
and energy learning the required techniques. The 
entertainment and “the decoration of the theatre 
hall itself, elaborately realized by Forain, Stein- 
len, Chéret and Toulouse-Lautrec, were copied 
by many other cabarets, and newspapers re- 
marked that it was “the thing” to “Chatnoiriser.” 
The fame of the little theatre soon bridged the 
Atlantic, and American magazines recommended 
prospective tourists to drop in on it. (If your 
family understands French, one journalist ad- 
vised, leave your wife and children at the hotel!) 

The most popular among the variety of 
styles practiced by the “chatnoiristes” was the 
lyric, elegiac manner of Henri Riviére. Artist, 
designer, inventor, architect, musician and writer, 
Riviere personified the Gesamtkunstwerk aspect 
of the shadow theatre. Most of his plays were in 
black and white, and the unusual sensibility to 
shades of gray that one perceives his litho- 
graphs and etchings found ample opportunity for 
expression in his Verlainesque choice of subject 
matter—Clair de lune and De Cythére @ Montmar- 
tre, for example. Unfortunately, only a few illus- 
trations of shadow-theatre tableaux have come 
down to us, and most of these show moments 
when the ensemble on the screen had reached a 
point of balance or rest. A glance at such an im- 
age as that from Riviére’s L’Enfant prodigue 
nevertheless suggests why the drama critic Jules 
Lemaitre, writing in the Journal des Débats, 
called him the “master of the most marvelous 
dreams.” For the most part we can know his tab- 
leaux only through his work in other mediums or 
through contemporary descriptions, which show 
that the conceits of Riviére, like those of Louis 
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Odilon Redon, La Barque 


A ta Dérive, c. 


1900, pastel, 201/; x 261/,”, 


courtesy Jacques Seligmann Galleries, photograph Charles Uht 


that led Le 
occasion that “the 


Morin, were tinged with a fantasy 
maitre to remark on anothe 
little Theatre du Chat Noi 
dow on the supernatural world.” 

One of Riviére’s innovations was to intro 
duce color by illuminating the screen with a tinted 
lantern. Thus each scene had only one color—a Nile 
scene was blue-green, a tableau of the Passion, 
red. The projected images appeared as very dark 
or lighter shades of this single color, depending 
on the distance of their cutout patterns from the 
screen. This is still within the Symbolist esthetic, 
striving primarily for nuance and variety within 


is an attic win 


Henri Riviere, La Mer, 1890, woodcut, 134% x 9 
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in the 
palette. It is analogous to the taste of artists like 
Redon or Maurice Denis, who likewise exploited 


one hue rather than richness or contrasi 


nuances within \ jimited ranges of color. Their 


delicately diluted pastels, like the tonalities ol 
Riviere’s water colors 


descend directly from the 


similar esthetic of Puvis de Chavannes and the 


Pre-Raphaelites. 

The obvious parallel in the novel is in the 
work of Huysmans, who satisfies coloristically the 
demand of Verlaine. Like Wilde’s somewhat later 
Des Esseintes is ftasci 


Dorian Gray, Huysmans’ 


nated by nuances of color, by small points of 


(from Toucouze, Henri Riviere, Paris, 1907) 
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MAURICE DENIS 


sensation and slight variation within the visual 
field; his interest in creating color schemes that 
would be effective under artificial lighting was 
not far from similar experiments by Riviére him 
self. Huysmans’ own over-all palette, finally 

except in his early accentuated 
nuance rather than diversity in color. The major 


realist novels 
ity of his color references are to red and yellow, 
with an occasional indication of green and blue; 
other colors seldom appear. Yet within these con- 
fines an extraordinary variety is achieved. Yellow, 
for example, is expressed as sulphur, corn, lemon- 
yellow, canary-yellow, saffron, straw-colored, but- 
ter-vellow, ochre, gold or blond. 

The plays of Henri Riviere represented 
one dominant style in the shadow theatre—a style 
closely allied to Symbolism. The manner of Louis 
Morin best typified the other major taste of the 
period. Instead of the subtle gradations in grays 
sought by Riviere, Morin used simple, broad con- 
trasts of pure black and white. The posterish as 
pect of his work is related to the designs of 
Beardsley in England and to those of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Vallotton and Steinlen on the Continent. 
This art, often referred to simply as “fin de 
siecle,” is not in total opposition to the Symbolist 
esthetic. The two approaches share a taste for 
two-dimensionality, which they establish as a 


basis of the modern movement. The underlying 
sensibility of the period is perhaps best sum- 
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Mazsrice Denis, 

Title-page for portfolio Amour 
published by Vollard, 1898, 
color lithograph, 21'/4 x 17'/4", 
Museum of Modern Art 


Below: Louis Morin, 

Preliminary study for shadow play 

Pierrot Pornographe, 1894, 

(from Maindron, Marionnettes et Guignols, 
Paris, 1900) 


marized in Denis’ famous dictum that “any paint- 
ing—before being a charger, a nude, an anecdote 
or what have you—is essentially a flat surface to 
be covered with colors arranged in a certain pat- 
tern.” In this light it is easy to understand the 
vogue of the shadow theatre, which is primarily 
a reduction of all experience and all elements of 
form and distance to flat surface patterns. 
Typical of the style of Louis Morin and 
his followers was a new deformed image of the 
hody. In part this was an outgrowth of the dis- 
tortions suggested by the shadows of the card 
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Georges-Pierre Seurat, Le Chahut, first version, 1889, oil, 261/,x224,", 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffaio, courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


board cutouts as they moved into positions that 
made their forms difficult to perceive; but, even 
more, these distortions are the consequence of 
a whole new attitude towards the human body, 
characteristic of the last decades of the century 
and established in art by Degas. The concept of 
the human body had remained fairly constant in 
art from the renaissance until the 1870's; then, 
starting with Degas, its integrity was subject to 
violent attack. Legs, arms and even heads were 
cut off by framing devices, while bodies were 
twisted into unnatural positions, creating silhou 
ettes that were hardly recognizable as human 
and which often suggested animal forms. 
Meyer Schapiro has observed that these 
tend 
poles. First, there are the rigid, sticklike forms 
that move with automatic precision, like the dan 
Seurat’s Chahut. In 
there are figures which, like Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
“Boneless” Valentin for example, reveal an inverte 
brate silhouette of unusual bulges and distortions. 


new concepts of the body towards two 


cers in contrast to these, 


Valentin’s body, gelatinous in nature, seems a 
conglomerate of points of undirected sensibility. 
The distinctions made by Schapiro are corrob 
the fact that for the first time in his 
years marked 
vogue for the marionette and shadow theatres, 
which in their imagery parallel these contrasting 
attitudes towards the human body. 

The type of silhouette that characterized 
the shadow plays of artists who worked in the 
style of Morin is illustrated by Lempereur’s Le 
Sacre de Clemenceau I°’. Since similar silhouettes 


orated by 


tory, these saw a simultaneous 
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do not appear in Toulouse-Lautrec’s work until 
after his initiation into the of the Chat 
Noir, it seems likely that the shadow distortions 
may have suggested new possibilities to him. The 


rites 


extreme popularity that “Boneless” Valentin en- 
joved with the Parisian public, as reflected in the 
many representations of him by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
is symptomatic of the new feeling about the body. 
An extraordinarily agile dancer, Valentin seemed 
into all 
sorts of strange positions, while steadfastly re- 


made of rubber and twisted his body 
maining deadpan. His literary parallel is “Ver de 


Terre,” an entertainer in Jules de Goncourt’s 


Freres Zemganno; “a tall, thin man with legs of 
consumptive disorder”; called “the dislocated,” he 
specialized in an act that emphasized poses of 
unusual bodily distortion 

The change in fashions during the second 
att 
and 


half of the century shows that these new 
entertainment 
tended 
force the body into a preconceived, unnatural 
shape~illustrative of Wilde’s typical fin-de-siecle 


paradox that “nature imitates art.” This trend was 


tudes were not restricted to 


art. Women’s clothing increasingly to 


naturally reflected in the changing contours of 
mannequins, and reviewing their history in the 
year 1900 that 
makers of mannequins [in the last decades of the 


Léon Riotor remarked “certain 
century] have pushed their lack of regard for 
anatomy to the point of negating the natural line 


of the body and systematically deforming it.” 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Poster for Moulin Rouge 
detail with ‘Boneless’ 
1891, color lithograph 


UU LA 
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Valentin in foreground 


GouLue 





Edmond Lempereur, from shadow play Le Sacre de Clemenceau |, c 
(from Jeanne, Les Thédtres d'ombres G Montmartre, Paris, 1937) 


In this connection we may note the sig- 
“Le Chat Noir.” The choice 
of this symbol reflects the unusual and sympto- 


nificance of the name 


matic interest of the late nineteenth century in 
the cat. Unusually suggestive in nature, variable 
in its form, the cat constantly disfigures and re- 
creates itself in new ways. Its color satisfies all 
the needs of the Symbolists—solid black or white, 
or with all the nuances of gray. The cat of the 
1860's—the cat of Manet’s Olympia—is essentially 
Baudelairian in character; invested with human 
personality, mysterious and serpentine, its nature 
suggests both male and female sexuality. (Sym- 
ons criticized Manet’s lithograph for Champ- 
fleury’s Book of Cats as “atrocious and almost 
But in the 1880's, the emphasis 
changed. While not uninterested in the animal's 
personality, the artist of the fin de siécle—as sug- 


obscene. ) 


gested by Steinlen’s lithograph—was more fasci 
nated by its malleable body, which could be used 
to express the concepts of body deformation and 
metamorphosis that were fundamental to the 
taste of those decades. 

Another popular shadow entertainment of 
the period was known as ombromanie. In this, 
the entertainer stood behind a brilliantly lighted 
screen on which he projected silhouettes with his 
Accessories 


hands. made of 


cardboard as in the ombres chinoises. The most 


and settings were 
famous of these entertainers, who billed himself 
as “Trewey,” started his career significantly as a 
Pierrot in a pantomime company. In the art of 
ombromanie he was an instant success, and his 
popularity was such that he could soon afford 
to buy a large chateau outside Paris, journeying 
regularly into town for his performances, which 
were invariably sold out. A worldwide tour in- 
creased his popularity, and many imitators of 
“Treweyism” (as the French periodical L’Ilus 
tration called his art) sprang up, some impostors 
touring the United States as “Drewey.” By the 
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end of his career, Trewey’s répertoire included 
hundreds of plays and skits, all vehicles for the 
imaginative distortions that characterized his fig- 
ures. Like the pastor in his famous Pulpit Pan- 
tomime, they twisted themselves into “all sorts 
of grotesque positions.” The hands that created 
these shadows were venerated as almost magical, 
and American as well as European magazines of 
the time carried close-ups of them. So character- 
istic of contemporary taste was this form of ex- 


Edovard Manet, Poster for Champfleury’s Book of Cats, c. 
lithograph, 17/4. x 131%” Manet, 
1925) 


1868, 


(from Moreau-Nélaton, Paris, 


“ ee all 
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pression that Jules de Goncourt in his almost 
documentary novel of the entertainment world. 
Les Fréres Zemganno, noted that the pastime of 
Nello, one of the brothers, was to sit in lonely 
corners almost unconsciously projecting silhou 
ettes with his hand, but to 
please himself, as if his body was obeying the 


“with’ no purpose 
impulse of odd magnetic currents and the unbal- 
anced forces of nature.” 

Developing simultaneously with the new 
shadow entertainments was a revolutionary form 
of pantomime called the pantomime anglaise. It 
took on definitive form in England just after the 
thereafter to the 


Continent, where it enjoyed a tremendous vogue, 


mid-century and spread shortly 
particularly in Paris, among both French and 
foreign entertainers. Paris had played host in the 
first half of the century to the pantomime itali 
enne, which reached near perfection in the artis- 
try of Debureau fils at the Thédtre des Funam- 
bules. The lyric and delicate Italian style (whose 
greatest exponents were Frenchmen) flourishes 
today in the person of Jean-Louis Barrault, who 
starred in the extraordinary motion-picture biog 
raphy of Debureau, Les Enfants du Paradis. In 
the 1860's and °70's this style gave way to the 
English manner, which was characterized by an 
attack upon the integrity of the body through 
distortion and aggression. This change from the 
gentle Pierrot of Debureau, pale and moonstruck 
to the Pierrot of the 
pantomime anglaise, reflects the change from 
Baudelairian taste to that of the fin de siécle. 


in his silence and mystery 


For one of the best descriptions of the 
pantomime anglaise, let us turn 
De Goncourt’s Fréres Zemganno: 


once again to 


“The pantomime anglaise has become ter 
rifying. It preys on all the anxieties and fears 
which emerge from behind the gray monotony ol 
life. The 


the dramatic, the gloomy poignancy of life—all 


appearances in contemporary tragic, 
this is served up to the public in the form of 
acrobatics. The pantomime anglaise delights in 
the horrifying re-enactment of cruel observations 

. . pitiless assimilations of the ugliness and in 
firmity of life magnified and exaggerated by the 
a Their 


illuminated 


‘humor’ of these awesome caricaturists. 
productions are of a diabolic reality 

by a capricious and malicious moonlight. 
The only décor is a rear wall... on the crest of 
which appear these modern phantoms of the 
night, in their black costumes. They descend by 
their which: 
then with the pro 
jection on the white wall of their strange an‘ 


they 


apparent elongation of legs, legs 


grow longer and longer 
begin their mad 


dislocated shadows 


tours de force.” 


In its magnification of body deformation 
by the projection of shadows, the esthetic of the 
pantomime anglaise was extremely close to that 


of the shadow theatre. And just as Morin’s cut 
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CHAT NOIR 


=. 
Ws 

Théophile Auguste Steinlen, Le Chat noir, 

illustration for Salis 

1835 


magazine of the same name 
lithograph 


outs tended even in thei unprojected state to 
formlessness, so the bodies of the pantomimists 
were first altered by the eccentric costumes that 


* 
were de rigueur—artificial heads, indescribable 


wigs, shoes of incredible size and formless cloth 
ing (this last inherited from the traditional Pier- 
rot of the commedia dell’arte 


It is not surprising that Degas was a pa 


tisan of the pantomime anglaise. “In the attitudes 


and movements of these artists,” wrote his friend 
Paul Lafond, “he found a parallel to his own 
combination of subtle humor and unique say 
agery. He had a spe ial love for the clowns. 

He prized their irony and cruelty, their jokes and 
huffoonery—all sinister, profound and acute as the 
blade of the guillotine.” Still other relationships 
between the pantomime and the art of Degas 
exist in the act of one of the most popular groups 
performing the pantomime anglaise, Les Fréres 
Hanlon-Lees. This group, English in origin, made 
its first Parisian appearance in 1872, at which 
time Zola spoke of them as “reveling in broken 
limbs.” They seemed tailored to the taste of the 
Parisian public and proceeded to adopt France: 
as their new homeland. The poet Théodore de 
Bainville 


Hanlon-Lees’ memoirs published in Paris in 1880 
| 


in his preface to a volume of the 


praises their rapid and imaginative metamor 
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phoses (recall the comments of Loti and Gérard 
de Nerval on the Turkish shadow theatre) and 
their animal-like movements. This similarity to 
the movements and positions of animals was 
noted slightly later by Paul Hugounet in his vol- 
ume on Mimes and Pierrots. To Hugounet, who 
viewed the pantomime anglaise unsympathetic- 
ally, the body movements seemed those of an 
awkward cat. A conceit such as that of Degas’ 
The Tub here takes on new dimensions. Degas 
himself as a matter of fact remarked upon the 
resemblance of the woman’s body to “a cat licking 
herself.” (This same aspect of ‘Degas’ feeling is 
revealed in the final line of one of his sonnets, in 
which a ballet dancer is discovered to be a frog.) 

Bainville found one of the most significant 
characteristics of the Fréres Hanlon-Lees was 
the strange dichotomy between their calm, inno- 
cent and “almost angelic” natural appearance, 
and the ugliness and strain of their performance. 
\ not unrelated paradox is present in the art of 


ballet 


nude as the ugly “future prostitute” and the “un- 


Degas, who viewed the dancer and_ the 
dressed woman.” Ordinarily figures of grace and 
beauty, they become images of strain and distor 
tion, producing what Degas’ contemporary, the 
critic Paul Mantz, called an “ideal of ugliness.” 


In the Hanlon-Lees’ skits, women’s parts 


were played by the brothers in make up and cos- 


tume. In the course of the performance “she” 
was manhandled and beaten, like her male coun- 
her skirts lifted and she was 


terparts, were 


Edgar Degas, The Tub, 1886, pastel, 235% x 325%”, 
courtesy Harry N. Abrams, Inc 


” ee. 


The Louvre, Paris, 


subjected to all sorts of aggressions and lewd 
indignities. Psychologically, this. is but an exten- 
sion and realization of attitudes in the more frank 
and less known images of Degas, whose invasion 
of privacy through what he called “keyhole” per- 
spective reveals him to have been a voyeur—a 
type which Mario Praz in The Romantic Agony 
finds to have been fundamental in the literature 
of the Symbolists and their contemporaries, and 
which is indeed characteristic of the sexual 
malaise that permeated the art and life of the 
fin de sieécle. 

The esthetic of popular art and entertain- 
ment that we have been discussing is not uncon- 
nected with the beginnings of the cinema. This 
shared with the shadow theatre an interest in 
movement, projection of black-and-white forms 
on a lighted screen, and a taste for the fantastic. 
These qualities seem closely related to develop- 
ments that were taking place simultaneously in 
painting and arise from broad changes in the 
psychological and social environment of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Much of the 
richness of the history of modern art is obscured 
if we view the progress of esthetics in a vacuum 
of formal values. The fact that the popular arts 
were part of the everyday experience of painters 
like Toulouse-Lautrec and Degas, moreover, im- 
plies that they played at least a partial role, to- 
gether with the Japanese print and other art 
forms, in providing immediate suggestions of new 
expressive possibilities, 
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Jean-Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806) 
The Pasha (study for The Presentation 
to the Pasha), brush and bister 
wash, 9% x 13”, The Louvre, Paris 


os 
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DRAWINGS BY CONTEMPORARIES 
AND BY OLD MASTERS 


Winslow Ames 


ry 

I wo exhibitions now traveling through- 
out the country—"Contemporary Drawings from 
Twelve Countries, 1945-1952” and “French 
Drawings, Masterpieces from Five Centuries” 
give rise to certain reflections on the nature and 
function of drawings in our own and in previous 
periods. The remarkable thing that separates the 
two shows is the general intent of the artists; for, 
with the exception of certain landscapes by 
Claude Lorrain, 
made for sale, and some portraits drawn as fin 
ished works, the French exhibition consists of 
drawings made in preparation for other—usually 
ampler—works of art. The modern exhibition, on 
the other hand, though occasionally offering such 
a surprise as a Peter Blume composition sketch 
squared for enlargement, in the main comprises 
drawings, often of very large format, which are 
the products of independent activity and are 


eighteenth-century galanteries 


related as siblings, not as parents, to painting, 
sculpture or printmaking. 


NOTE: On pages 123-25 and 130 are reproduced some 
highlights from the French exhibition; and on pages 
126 to 129, some drawings from the contemporary 
show are associated with older drawings that seem 
to strike a similar chord. 
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Although it is admittedly almost impos 
sible to tie any neat string around the present 
movement, it may be than it 
seems. One of the habits of mind that differen 


more romantic 
tiates the romanticists from the classicists is the 
belief of the latter that man has complete con 
trol of his environment. In general, we see fewer 
drawings nowadays that seem to use a particular 
technique for a particular purpose, than draw 
ings whose techniques seem, at least in part, to 
have been allowed to dictate the result. While 
some artists and observers may think this a sort 
‘(function follows 
forms which follow materials), it looks more like 
a kind of romanticism that allows the materials 


of functionalism in reverse 


and techniques to take some control away from 
the artist. 
become ends at least as much as they are 


Thus these mediums have sometimes 
means. 
It is techniques, therefore, rather than 
purposes, that relate these drawings to the gen 
eral tradition of draftsmanship in the Western 
world. This tradition is, of course, one of inno 
vation as well as of continuity, repetition and 
revival. In the current contemporary 


drawings, almost every technique, old or new, 


show of 


is represented, except those mostly in use for 
photomechanical reproduction, such as drawings 
on scratchboard. 
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There is little marked national or national 
ist character in the exhibits. Perhaps there are 
more conservatives in Scandinavia than in Italy, 
but, judging by the there are more 
pseudo “old masters” in the United States than 
in Great Britain; and not all the Swiss are crib- 
bing from Klee, There is plenty of invention, 


evidence, 


along with a good deal of manual laziness. Oc- 
casionally it is difficult to tell laziness from 
opportunism: two examples by Sandy Calder, 


drawn idly as if with a nail on a whitewashed 
wall, would look wonderful in that technique— 
much better than in brush on paper. 

Most importantly, there is a sense of de 
light in a high proportion of the drawings, and 
this delight seems to lie less in affection for sub- 
ject than in manipulation of means. There are 
instances of taking advantage of accidents, as 
Klee took advantage of them; for example, Ben 
Shahn, in a drawing full of revisions, has 
scrubbed out water brush-and-ink 
lines and used the resulting area of gray wash 
as a sort of punctuating halo around an important 
detail of gesture. 


with some 
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Edgar Degas, Edovard Manet, 
c. 1864, crayon and ink, 


15 x 8'/;", private collection, Paris 


There are a good many abstractions; Mr. 
Carl Schniewind, who assembled the exhibition, 
has suggested that these are now produced 
mostly by artists of middle age and_ older. 
Whether or not this is true, some of the most 
attention-worthy abstractions are those which— 
regardless of their dimensions- keep to a large 
scale and use a single motive, often a continuous 
or interlacing flourish that suggests a Chinese 
ideograph. This form is frequently expressed by 
what seems the logical tool, a broad brush, but 
there are cases in which it is built up by a com- 
plex of spatters, charcoal tones or washes. There 
is comparatively little of the moss-agatelike blot 
style of which we see so much in contemporary 
watercolor, and very little more of the parabolic 
switchback line that turns up in many rather 
graphic abstract paintings. 

The free imaginative use of mechanical 
aids is interesting. Two compositions by the Ital- 
ian artist Mirko Baldasella are based on the 
rubbing of crayon on paper that has been pressed 
down over small objects such as clock gears, 
whose repeated use gives an underlying pattern. 
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Jean Dubuffet 


builds up a rich, almost sentimen- 


tal texture by a combination of multiple ruling 


Hubert 
Berke uses ray- shaped areas of systematic pen 
been drawn 


pens, rubber stamps and free pen lines. 


zigzags, some of which seem to have 
with the pen butting against stops on both sides. 
Thonas Kapsalis puts together a figure by rub 
biag crayon into or onto shapes that suggest the 
voids in a mechanical draftsman’s French curve. 
drawings by Rico 
a stamp 


instances, such as 


textures and halftones look as it 


In some 
cat 
pad o 

been patted onto boldly grained paper, 


a brush squeezed almost dry of ink had 
while a 
composition by Enrico Prampolini gives the im 
pression of having been drawn directly with a 
Chinese ink stick or ink cake on wet paper. There 
are also some interesting uses of the resist tech 
nique so well practiced by Henry Moore and by 
many And 
monotype in which bony lines have been drawn 
with crayon deep into the still-wet gouache, just 
transferred from glass. 

The silverpoint fraternity are still working 
hard. They are likely to be the most old-master 
ish of dri iftsmen, and some of them pursue both 


advertising designers. there is one 


silverpoint and mixed techniques almost to the 
destruction of their materials. Sometimes they are 


witty, more often perverse. Allied to them are 


Jean-Antoine, Baron Gros (1771-1835), 
Fleeing Turks 

(study for The Battle of Nazareth, 
1801), chalk, 23% x 18'/,”, 

The Louvre, Paris 
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the virtuosi of the whose 
minuteness 
to the 


is very 


fine pointed pencil, 
corrective 
There 
airbrush work, 


sometimes ofters a usetul 
large, heedless splashing of others. 
little of either 
but much of the 


often in color. 


collage ol 
freer sort of toothbrush spatter 


everywhere; — ink, 
watercolor, even a little 
pastel. Its use runs from the ay. emotive Hinged 
Form by Serge Chermayeff, in black pen-and-ink 
and splashy yellow casein, to a tender little joke 
in pen, ink and watercolor by the Belgian, 
A\lechinsky. (It is called Laundry and at 
sight looks like 
be washing hanging on the line.) 

Among the 
Margo Hoff, 


a pen line 


Color, in fact, is 


gouache, Wax Crayon 


Pierre 
first 
an abstraction, but turns out to 
surprises are a Fern by 
who does wonders with nothing but 
which regularly alternates straight 
quarter-inch lengths with semicircular 
and a couple of drawings by another American 
artist, Norman upright feathery 


SCOOPS 
Lewis, whose 
forms, a little like bobbing hygrometers, are pro 
duced by simple counterchange of smoky finget 
like shapes on alternate sides of an axis—these 
axes being repeated at varying slight angles from 
the vertical. finally, a splendid Stein 


berg Procession of art 


There is, 


dealers toting various 


prestigious objects. 





ter 


Pietro Testa, Sketch for Garden of Love, 1716, pen and wash, 13% x 17'/4”, Uffizi, Florence 


Both drawings have an underlying module which gives backbone to the 


cherubic flutterings and a sort of reserve and dignity to the doodles. 


Jean Dubuffet, Landscape Composition, 1952, pen and ink, 19% x 25%”, courtesy Pierre Matisse Gallery 


yu) 
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Y, 
in Mim. 


André Masson, Female Faun, 1948, brush and ink, 24% x 1914", Francesco Guardi, Spinner in Difficulties, mid 18th c., 
courtesy Galerie Louise Leiris, Paris pen and ink, 11'/q x 5%", British Museum, London 


The illogical but sprightly jotting seems to say 


“La ligne a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas 


De spite certain cle arly Japane se references in the 


bird, the practiced elegance is akin to that of 1800 


George Romney, Woman, c. 1800, pencil and brush, 11% x 9's", 
British Museum, London 


Morris Graves, Seeking to Nest, 1947, 
brush and ink, 18 x 23%", courtesy Willard Gallery, New York 
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Claude Lorrain, 

The Tiber above Rome, 
brush and ink, 7'/, x 10%/,”, 
British Museum, London 


Rico Lebrun, 

Rooster on Arm of the Cross, 

1949, brush and ink, 20 x 26”, 
courtesy Jacques Seligmann Galleries, 
New York 
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Ventura Salimbeni, 

Christ at the Column, 

c. 1600, red chalk, 11 x 3'/,”, 
Musée, Rennes 


Thomas Kapsalis, 
Figure, 
1952, black crayon, 22'/, x 6 


Steep stenographic ogives and a jump 


from dark contours to halftones con 
which 


differ in sincerity, the advantage per 


nect two drawings seem to 


haps going to the modern here 


1953 

















Left 
F. E. McWilliam, Drawing about Sculpture, 1951 
color chalk, 15 x 23! 


Opposite 
Ambrogio Figino, sheet of studies, mid 16th ¢ 
pen and ink, Uffizi, Florence 


The justly-titled modern drawing 
gives the impression of being related 
to the ornament on tapa cloth (paper 

but it is also allied to the repeated 
variant studies of attitude which make 
such handsome mises-en-page in older 


works 





Charles Le Brun (1619-90), Portrait of a Man, 


chalk and pastel, 20%, x 15%”, The Louvre, Paris 


As countertoil to the contemporary draw- 


ings are the hundred and_ seventy-six French 


examples of five centuries drawn from public and 


private collections abroad, now 
the auspices of the 


Traveling Exhibition 


traveling under 
Smithsonian Institution’s 
Service. Assembled by 
Mme. Jacqueline Bouchot-Saupique, Curator of 
Drawings at the Louvre, the show was designed 
to expound a tradition and a balance, while at 
the same minimizing the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries which have been so much 
collected in the United States. Though two-thirds 
of the drawings still belong to those two cen- 
turies, this is understandable in view of the com- 
parative meagerness of preserved work from be- 
fore about 1640, and a real attempt has been 
made to strengthen the representation from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As an example of the judicious selection 
exercised, we may the Sébastien Bourdon 
red-chalk portrait of Queen Christine of Sweden. 
There are 


time 


cite 


almost thirty Bourdon drawings in the 
Louvre, most of them religious compositions. Al- 
most none of them succeeds in conveying his 
personal art of placing people in landscapes, 
both intricate and serene. From these composi- 
tions one would guess only that Bourdon was 
a routine follower of Poussin, and not the man 
capable of producing so lovely a painting as that 
recently acquired by the, Museum of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. The choice of the por 
trait drawing—a highly graphic rendering of 
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fascinating pe sonality is, therefore, a clever cne. 

So is a brilliant “speaking likeness” by 
Charles LeBrun, a_ life-size portrait from the 
Louvre. In principle it might have been nice to 
show one of the hundreds of typical working 
drawings from the Louvre, in which LeBrun is 
caught in the act of creating the apparatus of 
majesty, but the present portrait is so exceptional 
in quality as to bring its welcome with it. 

Some of the exhibition’s high spots are the 
anonymous sixteenth- century portraits, the Pous- 
sin landscape s, Hubert Robert's unpretentious but 
realistic bit of aristocratic genre, the Gros horse 
~as dashing as the Géricaults in Detroit and 
Chicago—the Degas study connected with a 
favorite bronze, the tender Delacroix interior and 
some unfamiliar Daumiers. 

Note: The exhibition, 
from Five Centuries,” 


“French Drawings: Masterpieces 
will be on view at the Fogg 
Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., until March 8th, 
and from March 15th to April 19th at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. It has previously 
been seen at the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, the Cleveland Museum of Art and the City 
Art Museum of St. 
“Contemporary Drawings from Twelve Countries,” 
already exhibited at The Art Institute of Chicago and 
the Toledo Museum of Art, will be at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, March 21st to May 3rd. 
{t will subsequently be exhibited at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, May 30th to July 12th; the Los An- 
geles County Museum, August 8th to September 20th; 
the Colorado Fine Arts Center, October 17th to No- 
vember 29th; and the J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louis- 
ville, December 19th, 1953 to January 30th, 1954. 


Louis. 


Sébastien Bourdon (1616-71), Queen Christina of Sweden, 
sanguine, 8 x 6%", The Louvre, Paris 


1652, 
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Jan Both, 

The Ford, and Hal? of Travelers, 
c. 1650, oil, 41/4 x 52”, 
collection 

Mrs. William D. Vogel, 
Milwaukee, courtesy 

Detroit Institute of Arts 


JAN BOTH AND DUTCH ITALIANATE 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


W olfgang Stechow 


y eon thirty years ago, I had the in 


estimable privilege of assisting the late Dr. Cor 
nelis Hofstede de Groot in preparing the ninth 
volume of his Catalogue Raisonné of the Most 
Eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Cen 
tury. I shall never forget my amazement when | 
came across the mention of prices paid as late as 
the middle of the nineteenth century for some of 
the landscapes of Jan Both and Nicolas Berchem. 
A few years before Vermeer’s Head of a Young 
Girl, wn the Mauritshuis at The Hague, 
fetched the prodigious sum of two guilders and 


now in 
thirty cents, or—to quote a less incredible case 
Rembrandt's Garden with the Obelisk, now in the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum at Boston, was 
sold for two thousand dollars, Jan Both’s Land 
scape with the Dismissal of Hagar brought four 
thousand seven hundred twenty-five pounds, o1 
nearly twenty-four thousand dollars. Though it 
was an extraordinarily high price for Both even 
at that time, comparable sums were no rarity. 
It is no less interesting to see what hap 
pened later to the same picture, After having 
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fetched the price mentioned above in 1875, it 
was put up for sale again in 1893. This time, it 
was bought for hundred — thirty-fou 
pounds—less than one fourth of what it had 
brought just eighteen years earlier. When Hof 
stede de Groot published his catalogue of Both’s 


eleven 


works in 1926, it was impossible to establish the 
whereabouts of this picture and it is still missing 
\ comparable instance is that of a Ber 
which fifty 
pounds in 1842 and five hundred forty-six in 
1896. Like Both 
ously absent from the great exhibitions of Dutch 


chem, brought seventeen hundred 


Berchem has been conspicu 
paintings, even of most recent date, and general 
works on Dutch painting of the seventeenth cen 
tury accord little more than fleeting mention to 
cither of these masters. They are ge nerally con 
sidered rather unimportant, and even un-Dutch 


as FE, W. 


with native motifs make one regret that at his 


Moes said of Both, “His rare pictures 


time, his Italian landscape s were so much in de 
mand.” It is also evident when perusing Hofstede 


de Groot’s ninth volume, which contains the 
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Cornelis van Poelenburgh, A Ruin: Women Bathing, c. 


catalogue of these masters’ works (and which has 
never been translated into English, evidently for 
lack of that great con 
noisseur’s judgment of these artists, and his abil- 
originals, copies and 


interest in them), this 
ity to distinguish between 


fallible to 


regard to 


imitations, were a degree never en- 


countered with any painter of the 


“national” school, including many far inferior to 


Both or Berchem 

Jan Both was the leader of the second 
generation of Italianate Dutch landscape painters 
of the seventeenth century. Cornelis Poelenburgh 
and his circle, a generation earlier, had taken over 
Bril 


interpretation of 


their Roman and 


followers—the 


from 
their 
landscape. They adopted not only the cool color- 


sources—Elsheimer, 


classical 


ing and traditional devices of compositional bal 
ance, but also the decorative elements, which re 
mained primarily mythological. They were also 
fond of 
conspicuous renderings of the ruins of Rome and 


including in their works more or less 


its surroundings. 


Jan Both turned from these scenes and 


interpretations to something quite different. In his 


paintings we see, in the golden evening light of 
the Campagna landscape, peasants going to o1 
returning from market with mules, cattle, goats 
and sheep, and occasionally fording a stream, 
resting or engaging in conversation with a distin 
guished traveler. With the exception of a few 
which, characteristically, Poelen- 
burgh collaborated as figure painter, Both aban- 


paintings in 


doned mythological scenes and turned instead to 
the contemporary, everyday life of Roman peas 
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1640, oil, 14 x 17”, National Gallery, London 


ants. No longer do prominent ruins recall an 
heroic age. The emphasis was thus shifted from 
a classicistic dream to a modern idyl that ex- 
pressed the nostalgia of the Northerner for the 
light, landscape and idyllic life of the South, 
rather than a general nostalgia for the ancient 
past. Claude Lorrain, although turning to that 
new interpretation of light which some Dutch 
masters followed, remained under the spell of 
Rome, classical antiquity, and mythological or 
biblical scenes; a mediator between Rome and 
the North, he was nonetheless thoroughly latin- 
ized. In Both, on the other hand, and a little later 
in Berchem and some others, Northern character- 
istics prevailed. Jan Hackaert and Adriaen van 
de Velde found it easy to substitute native ac- 
cessories, as well as native scenery, for Italian 
ones, thus gradually and naturally joining—or 
rejoining—and enlivening the national tradition. 

I have long been convinced that Jan Both 
and some other masters of his trend and genera- 
tion are as much underrated nowadays as they 
may have been overrated in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. While to some extent 
this may be a matter of personal taste, I believe it 
can be substantiated by a few objective points. 

First of all, there is the matter of authen- 
ticity. T have already touched upon this when 
commenting on Hofstede de Groot’s catalogue. 
As we forget about the tremendous esteem in 
which Both was once held, we are apt to forget 
also that his works were once imitated, forged 
and falsified as much as are those of Rembrandt, 
Hals, Vermeer or Ruisdael today. The number of 
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pseudo-Boths is large. Some, probably, are the 
work of pupils like Barent Bispink, whose signed 
production might well have disappeared through 
the usual fashion of removing his signature from 
paintings in order to make them pass for works 
by his master. A few others are by Both’s better 
known imitators, such as Willem de Heusch. The 
majority, however, are copies or forgeries of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The copies 
are often very good and are the harder to un 
mask, as so many originals are buried in unknown 
collections and have never been photographed. 
The 

What 


guishing between originals and any sort of imi 


forgeries, too, are sometimes very clever. 


is needed is increased acumen in distin 
tation; but such discrimination can result only 
from an approach which does not start out with 
expecting little more than a minor imitation of 
Claude Lorrain. 

that 


trace 


In the second place, I am certain 


more exact research will permit us to 


greater variety and independence in Jan Both’s 
artistic development than we have hitherto as 


sumed. Here are some of the problems still await 
ing solution—some biographical, others stylistic, 
but all requiring to be solved together 

' The biography of Jan Both is full of un 
certainties. They begin with the date of his birth, 
which older books give as around 1610 and more 
recent ones as around 1618. Here all is conjec 
tural, since no unequivocal do« umentary evidence 
Academy 
know 


exists prior to Both’s admission to the 
of St. Luke in 1638. We 
that his brother Andries, who had been in Rome 


Rome in now 


since 1633 or thereabouts, was born m Utrecht 
in 1612. It is indeed possible that Jan was born 
around 1618, but the guild entries concerning 
him are ambiguous. 1638 to 1641, the 
brothers remained together in Rome. In the lattes 


From 


year, they left for Venice, where Andries was 
drowned in an accident. Very shortly thereafter, 
Jan was back in Utrecht. In 1649, a year after 
Poelenburgh painted his portrait, he was one of 
the elders in the painters’ guild at Utrecht, where 
he died prematurely in 1652. 

We have not the slightest idea of Jan 
Both’s manner of painting before his trip to Italy. 
We are not even sure that Abraham Bloemaert was 
influence on 
Jan's brother Andries is very evident. Still worse, 


his teacher, although Bloemaert’s 
we do not have a single work by Jan Both which 
can be proved to have been painted in Italy. The 
Italian Landscape in the Metropolitan Museum, 
listed in the museum’s catalogue and also by 
Hofstede de Groot as being signed and dated 
1640, is neither signed, dated Both! 
There can be no hope of answering fully the 


nor even by 


question of how Both painted during his years 
in Rome until Italian collections have been sys 
tematically investigated. Thus far, attributions to 
Italian 


and in that country, as elsewhere, his name was 


him in museums are largely unverified 
attached to imitations as early as the eighteenth 
century. In view of this obscurity, we cannot 
lightly tradition that the 
brothers Jan and Andries were collaborators. No 
than Sandrart 


them as boys in Utrecht, is responsible for the 


disre gard the old 


less an authority who had known 


Jan Both, Banditti Conducting Prisoners, c. 1650, oil, 66 x 86”, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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report that “one brother painted excellent land 
scapes, and the other filled them with people, 
animals, birds, etc. as neatly as if everything were 
made by one hand.” Since Andries died in 1641, 
no such collaboration would have been possible 
in Jan's mature paintings; on the other hand, it 
should not be .discounted simply because none of 
his known landscapes show the easily recogniz- 
able, slightly caricature-like figures of Andries. 
We may safely assume that in the vast majority 
of the works of Jan Both known to us, he painted 
his own figures; and in fact I believe he occa- 
sionally even painted them in the pictures of 
other masters, such as for example Pieter Saen- 
redam’s Interior of a Utrecht Church in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, which is dated 1644. On 
the other hand, since no work of Jan’s can with 
certainty be dated before his brother’s death in 
1641, it would seem unwise to contradict San- 
drart, who—although he himself had left Rome 
before Jan’s arrival—carefully described 
paintings, reported that the brothers did hun 
dreds of them in Rome, specified that many of 
them were still preserved in Venice in his time, 
and owned two of them in his private collection. 

All that can be said at present is that a 
group of Jan Both’s paintings depicting Roman 
folk amid the ancient ruins and contemporary 
slums of the city contain figures which, although 
by Jan, are close in style to those of his brother, 


such 
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Pieter Saenredam and Jan Both, 
Interior of the Buurkerk, Utrecht, 
1644, oil, 23/4 x 19”, 
National Gallery, London 


and that these works may for this reason among 
others be considered as relatively early. The same 
may be said of some country landscapes in which 
figures and animals are more prominent than in 
Jan’s mature paintings; one such example, now 
in the Corsini Gallery in Rome, may never have 
left the city. 

For the relationship of Jan Both to Claude 
Lorrain, our main source is once again Sandrart. 
He correctly observed that while in small paint- 
ings the brothers adopted the manner of Pieter 
van Laer, in their landscapes they were closer 
to the style of Claude; and he added that owing 
to their diligence and skill in peopling their land- 
scapes with good figures, they provided a whole- 
some competition for the French master, who was 
“more versed in landscape than he was in fig- 
ures.” Sandrart’s statement and the undeniable 
similarity of style has been responsible for the 
fact that Jan Both’s art is usually characterized, 
with but few qualifications, as a derivative of 
Claude’s. In my opinion, however, this view is 
subject to considerable restrictions. Personal con- 
tact between the two must have been limited to 
the few years between 1638 and 1641 when Jan 
was in Rome. Claude’s work up to these years is 
really not very well known. The two historical 
scenes in the Louvre whose date, formerly mis- 
read 1651, is now known to read 1631, reflect 
in their silvery tints the influence of Elsheimer 
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and Bril, of which there is no trace in Both’s 
work as we know it. A recently discovered paint 
ing by Claude of 1631, however, the Mill in Bos 
ton, is less dependent on these Roman sources, 
and the Mill furnishes the first tangible example 
of a more immediate stylistic connection between 
Both and Claude, with the latter's priority firmly 
established. Here we have one o! the first, if not 
the first, that 


which was to become the hallmark of Claude's 


instance of golden atmosphere 
seaports and some of his other canvases for nearly 
fifty years—and of the art of his imitators for 
centuries. Such elements in the Mill as the bare- 
branched trees at the left, the type and lighting 
of the buildings at the right or the treatment of 
distant mountains, foreshadow features which oc 
cur repeatedly in Both’s works. In other respects, 
however, Both’s paintings differ 
from these earlier works of Claude, while with 
Claude’s later, more pronouncedly classical style 
Both shows hardly any similarity whatever. 

As Sandrart pointed out, the brothers, 
working hard in Rome, “endeavored to approach 
nature as closely as possible”; they succeeded in 
this so well that in their paintings, “one can 
recognize almost every specific hour of the day, 
together with all other appropriate characteris 
tics of the fields, mountains and trees.” Realism 
of this sort, relatively rare in Claude's early works 
and almost nonexistent in his later ones, is a 


considerably 


Jan Both, Landscape, ¢ 
oil, 141, x 12”, 
Palazzo Corsini, Rome 
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Netherlandish emphasis. Looking afresh at a 
well-preserved, genuine and fully characteristic 
work of Jan Both’s we are struck by his love for 
the individual qualities of tree trunks, branches, 
foliage, shrubs, rocks and pebbles, all utterly 
unlike any part of Claude's idealized world. Such 
loving attention to detail could easily spell con 
fusion instead of order, but in genuine works of 
Both, this is simply not the case. The details have 


subordinated to the whole, and unity 


been 
achieved primarily in three ways: first, by inten 
sification of the all-pervading quality of the 
golden atmosphere; second, by the interweaving 
of planes through multiple roads and streams, 
refined spacing of groups of trees and subtle 


differentiation of values; and third, by the mas 
terly fashion in which figures are blended into 
this network of compositional directions. In_ this 
respect Both’s painting seems to me, as it did 
to Sandrart, as meritorious as the work of Claude 
which it certainly excels in respect to the color 
istic unity between figures and landscape. 
Similar observations apply to other Dutch 
painters of this group—Berchem, Dujardin, As 
selijn, Hackaert or Pijnacker. Such a consummate 
masterpiece as Hackaert’s Lake Trasimene in 
Amsterdam (which incidentally 
Jan Both) is surely not nearly so exceptional as 
some would have it. 
Reverting to 


owes much to 


Moes’s_ criticism, already 





Claude Lorrain, The Mill, 1631, oil, 


quoted, that it was a pity that painters of this 
group did not render their native scenery as did 
Van Goyen, Ruisdael, Hobbema and (¢ uyp (who 
incidentally, again seems to have owed a great 
deal to Jan Both), there is little justification for 
the Northern 
Italian life and landscape less genuine or valu 


considering artists’ yearning for 


able as artistic expression than their devotion to 
the local Northern scene. It would be different 


had these painters simply aped the style in which 
Southern artists expressed their love for Italy. 


Jan Both, Outside the Walls of Rome, c 


1640, oil, 


241, x 33'/,"”, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


But Both’s style, in common with that of most 
leading Dutch artists of his generation, is thor- 
oughly Dutch in its careful study of details, mas- 
tery of interweaving planes, skilful blending of 
figures with landscape and preference for the 
matter-of-fact over the classical in subject and 
mode. Italianate Dutch landscape painting pro- 
vides us with one of the most enjoyable in- 
stances that the history of art affords, of collabor- 
ation and understanding between Holland and 
Italy, between North and South. 


16" x 21'/,”, National Gallery, London 
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Contributors 


Rosert Woops Krennepy, who classifies 
himself as an “artistic type architect” (a category 
not dealt with in his article) practices architec- 
ture in Boston. He contributed a chapter to 
Social Pressures in Informal Groups (Harpers, 
1950). His book, The House and the Art of its 
Design, will be published by Reinhold in July. 


Director of 
American Art, served 


Lioyp Goopricu, Associate 
the Whitney Museum of 
as chairman of the committee of selection for the 
exhibition, “Landmarks in American Art.” Most 
recent of his many publications is his monograph 
on John Sloan, published last year for the Whit- 
ney Museum by The Macmillan Company. 


WiLuiAM Rustin teaches history of art at 
Sarah Lawrence College. His article is part of a 
larger study of new forms in the representation 
of the human body in the art of the late nine 
teenth century. 


Winstow Ames has just completed a 
translation of Joseph Meder’s classic work, Die 
Handzeichnung: Ihre Technik und Entwicklung. 
In addition to revising and bringing it up to 
date, he has provided much additional material, 
especially on techniques. Mr. Ames is himself an 
enthusiastic collector of drawings, old and new, 
from 1400 to Gaston Lachaise. 


The article by Wotrcanc Stecnow of 
Oberlin College is adapted from a paper read 
before the Seventeenth International 
for the History of Art held in Amsterdam last 
summer. Mr. Stechow served as editor-in-chief of 
the Art Bulletin from 1950 through 1952. 


Congress 


Forthcoming 


Articles in the April issue will include: 
STELLA Mary Pearce, “Costume in Caravaggio’s 
Painting’; Mites Burkirt, “Art of the Old Stone 
Age”; WiLtiAM S,. LizBeERMAN, “Notes on Rou- 
ault as Printmaker”; Drturris Tsevos, “Exotic 
Influences in the Architecture of Frank Lloyd 
Wright”; and Douctas MacAcy, “Paintings by 
Charles Howard.” 


Correction 


Through an oversight, credit 
given in the January issue to R. Piper & Com 
pany Verlag of Munich as publishers of Max 
Dvorak’s Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte. 
We offer them our apologies and our thanks for 
their gracious permission to publish John Cool 
idge’s translation of the chapter. “El Greco and 
Mannerism.” 


was not 
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Letter to the Editor 


Sir: 

The Pasadena Art Institute is organizing 
an exhibition of drawings and cartoons lampoon- 
ing art, artists, museums and collectors, Anything 
post-Daumier will be of great interest. Either the 
cherished examples themselves, or references to 
their date of publication will be appreciated. 


JOHN PALMER LEEPER, Director 
The Pasadena Art Institute 
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A special exhibition of sixty-two 
great American paintings 

lent by individual and 

chapter members of 

The American Federation of Arts, 
for the benefit of the national and 
international exhibition services 
and other activities of 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
to be held at 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERY 

19 East 64th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
FEBRUARY 26th—MARCH 28th 
Admission: 60¢ (50¢ plus 10¢ tax) 
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Film Review 


Henry Moore, produced and directed by John 
Reed, photographed by Alan Lawson, script 
by John Reed, narration by Bernard Miles. 
Music by William Alwyn. 16 mm.; black and 
white; 26 min. Distributed by British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Rental $3.75; sale $75. 


This new documentary on Henry Moore 
is a notable addition to the rather scant repertory 
of films devoted to sculpture. It is also especially 
the sequences in which 
shown. Whether spoken di- 
rectly by him, or quoted by the narrator, his 
ideas on sculpture and its materials, and on the 
relation of the artist’s forms to forms found in 
nature, impart to this film exceptional authen- 
ticity and an intelligent approach. 


welcome because of 
Moore himself is 


This is a by-product of the 1951 Festival 
of Britain, made expressly for televising in Eng- 
land. As a result, almost half of the footage is 
devoted to the bronze Woman—Moore’s ‘first 
monumental figure in metal—commissioned by 
the Arts Council for that event. We follow the 
evolution of this work from the preparatory 
sketches to the creation of the plaster model, 
through the various stages of the casting and 
finishing process, to its final placement on the 
Festival site. As the film was intended as a pub- 
licity release for the Festival, the importance 
given to the commissioned piece is understand- 
able. Now that the event is behind us, however, 
and the film remains as a record of Moore’s 
work, this emphasis appears somewhat dispro- 
portionate. It also seems as if undue stress had 
been laid on the technical aspects of producing 
the Woman—almost as if acceptance of Moore's 
work depended on one’s assurance that the artist 
is up to the traditionally high standards of 
British craftsmanship. So indeed he is—but the 
essential factor of his remarkably fertile, highly 
personal imagery is sometimes almost eclipsed by 
this “how-to-do-it” approach. 

The few drawings shown leave one wish- 
ing that more examples of Moore’s draftsmanship 
had been included. Beautiful in themselves, their 
cocoonlike forms enveloping space often provide 
the most direct key to the artist’s plastic intention. 

Perhaps it is perverse to regret that with 
all its virtues, the film does not succeed in com- 
municating much visual excitement. One feels 
that the artist and his work have been toned 
down a bit in this presentation. The outdoor 
shots, for example, which help to give a needed 
sense of scale to some of the sculptures, suffer 
from pallid photography. Henry Moore is an 
artist of more fantasy and vitality than one mak- 
ing acquaintance with his work through this film 
would ever suspect. 

Hevcen M. Franc 
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Book Reviews 


Forms & Functions of 20th-Century Architec- 
ture, edited by Talbot Hamlin, New York, 
Columbia University, 1952. 4 vols.; over 3,466 
pp., 3,745 illus. $75. 


It is two thousand years since the Roman 
Vitruvius wrote the first comprehensive analysis 
of contemporary architectural theory and practice 
a subject that has again and again been explored 
and reinterpreted for different generations; but the 
architectural confusion of recent decades has not 
lent itself to systematization, and it had seemed 
that the most recent of the great compendia, 
Guadet’s Eléments et théorie de larchitecture ot 
1902, might also be the last. 

Half a century later appears a modern 
Vitruvius in the distinguished person of Talbot 
Hamlin, Columbia’s former Avery Librarian and 
articulate authority on architectural theory and 
history. Avid of order—if not Orders 
vinced that the time had arrived for a systematic, 
undogmatic study of the principles, problems and 


and con- 


possibilities of modern architecture, Professor 
Hamlin persuaded Columbia University to spon 
sor the four encyclopedic volumes that have now 
been published under his editorship. The first two 
volumes, devoted to “The Elements of Building’ 
and “The Principles of Composition,” are almost 
entirely his own writing. Against this broad frame 
of reference come the studies of today’s multitudi 
nous huilding types, each discussed by a different 
expert, that comprise the remaining volumes. 

_ Professor Hamlin and his contributing spe- 
cialists have produced a work so fundamental in 
approach, so broad in scope, that it is rewarding 
reading for all the many people concerned with 
present-day building—not only architects and stu 
dents, but members of the building industry, 
technicians, amateurs of the arts and potential 
clients of all kinds, including everyone who as a 
citizen has a stake in the design ‘of our schools 
and hospitals, our courthouses and museums, li 
braries and theatres, and our communities. 

Anyone who knows Talbot Hamlin’s Archi 
tecture through the Ages, the best general history 
in print, will find here the same evidence of a 
freely inquiring, orderly mind, vast knowledge 
conscientious scholarship, a contagious love for the 
subject, a sharp eye (though few younger archi 
tects will sympathize with all his enthusiasms—his 
admiration for Goodhue’s Nebraska State Capitol 
for instance) and, best of all, an extraordinarily 
lively awareness of human emotional and psycho- 
logical needs as related to architecture. It is pre 
cisely this warm human understanding that en- 
dows his writings with esthetic insight and a strong 
sense of the continuity of past, present and future. 

Professor Hamlin takes little for granted, 
and his own way of thinking and writing re- 
£ 


enforces his repeated plea for rejection of all arbi- 
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P haidon Art Books offer you masterpieces 
of the world’s great works of art, faithfully repro- 
duced in surpassingly beautiful volumes with the 
finest, most authoritative commentary. Critics have 
applauded not only their superior physical quality, 
but also their readab!e and informative text. Pro- 
duced in England and on the Continent, Phaidon Art 
Books achieve this high standard at incredibly low 
cost. Mail order on coupon below to your bookseller. 
THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE Bernard Berenson 
Complete, first well-illustrated edition of this basie work by 
the greatest living art eritie. 400 illustrations (17 in full 
color), 488 pages. 74%" x 101%”. $7.50 
ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM—Johan Huizinga. work on 
Erasmus, with 32 plates of contemporary scenes and people 
(Pocket Edition) $2.95 
REMBRANDT: SELECTED PAINTINGS 
Larger reproductions than in any 
many of the newly cleaned originals 
full color, 72 in photogravure. 10%” x 1414". $8.50 
RENOIR—Jntro. William Gaunt. 104 oversize plates (17 in full 
eolor) of Renoir’s masterpieces——many from new photographs, 
many of originals never before reproduced. 1044” x 14”. $8.50 
REMBRANDT ETCHINGS—Ludwig Munz. First complete edition 
642 illustrations, 302 pages of text, critical catalog. Seven 
years in preparation. Two volumes, 9” x 12 (April 6) $30 
THE PAINTINGS OF FRA ANGELICO—John Pope-Hennessy. Fea 
turing new photographs of frescoes at San Mareo and 
Vatican—198 illustrations, 7 in color. 9” x 12”. (April 6) $15 
THE DRAWINGS OF THE CARRACCI AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
R. Wittkhower. 145 illustrations, 85 in large plates. 80 page 
introduction and catalog. 9” «x 12 (April 6) 5 


And—Best-Sellers of all Art Books: 
THE STORY OF ARTE. H. Gombrich. The standard text in 


many colleges. Every work discussed is illustrated—370 in all, 


Classic 


Intro. Tancred Borenius 
other edition, including 


102 illustrations, 17 in 


21 in full color. The finest volume for connoisseur or be 
sinner. 744” x 10”. > $6.50 
CLASSIC ART —Great Masters of Italian Renaissance. H. Wélfflin 
Now in a superb new translation and handsome format with 
200 illustrations (eight in full color) 
is reproduced. 7” x 10% 
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glued and nailed. Both are deep 
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trary forms—not only those of tradition, but the 
pat answers of chic modernism and patented engi- 
neering systems as well. He examines each aspect 
of architecture in the light of what it has meant 
to man throughout history and brings it to inti- 
mate human terms. What, after all, is a doorway? 
What is a bearing wall? a bathroom? a brick? Out 
of such discussion can come a richer awareness of 
the nature of the problem, and a more dynamic 
sense of its possibilities for appropriate expression 
in our own peculiar terms, 

The editor has not only put his own mate- 
rial into its proper context of man and time, but 
has evidently recommended the same procedure 
to the fifty-one specialists who coyitributed the 
essays on building types. Not all Were equal to 
the challenge, though each has at the least pro- 
vided a solid summary of today’s standard plan- 
ning procedures in his particular field, together 
with pertinent historical data and an excellent bib- 
liography. One brilliant response is George Nel- 
son’s treatise on the house, which throws the 
whole difficult problem of domestic living wide 
open to past and future. Other vigorous contribu- 
tions include Lawrence Perkins’ psychologically 
perceptive piece on elementary schools, Douglas 
Haskell on boarding schools, Jean Labatut on 
monuments and memorials, Lewis Mumford on 
the modern city, and Henry Churchill’s astringent 
commentary on mass shelter. Some of the most 
profound writing in the third and fourth volumes 
is found in the short essays with which Mr. Ham- 
lin has prefaced each group of building types. 

The pages are spacious and admirably leg- 
ible. The thousands of well-chosen illustrations, 
though annoyingly undated, are superb in quality 
and placed in immediate conjunction with the rel- 
evant text. Each chapter has its own fine bibliog- 
raphy, and the indexes, prepared by Mrs. Hamlin, 
are complete. Editor and publishers have con- 
spired to make this monumental work a pleasur- 
able counselor to the architecturally inquiring 
public for many years to come. 

ELIZABETH Mock KASSLER 
Princeton, N. J. 


Kurt Weitzmann, The Fresco Cycle of S. Maria 
di Castelseprio (Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology, XXVI), Princeton, Princeton 
University, 1951. vi + 101 pp., 78 plates +- 
4 line drawings in text. $10. 


The discovery in 1944 of early medieval 
frescoes under whitewash in a small church near 
Castelseprio in North Italy immediately excited 
the attention of scholars. The fine publication 
with colored plates that appeared a few years 
later by Bognetti, Chierici and Capitani d’Arzago 
was reviewed by Meyer Schapiro in MaGazine 
or Art for December, 1950. The late Capitani 
d’Arzago quite rightly pointed out the close 
stylistic relationship of Castelseprio with the min- 
iatures of the Joshua Roll of the Vatican Library, 
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the Paris Psalter gr. 139, and the frescoes of Sta. 
Maria Antiqua in Rome, and he consequently 
dated the cycle at the end of the seventh or in 
the early eighth century. Two graffiti scratched 
on the paint have been cited as chronological 
evidence. One mentions Adericus, Archbishop of 
Milan from 938 to 945, the other—more fragment- 
ary—has been read “Tadonis” (860-68) or “Land- 
ulfi.” As there were two archbishops of the latter 
name, the reading could be of 896 or a century 
later. 

The present book is an effort to prove by 
stylistic and iconographic comparison that the 
frescoes are Middle Byzantine and date from the 
tenth century. To do this a close relationship to 
Sta. Maria Antiqua must be denied. Weitzmann 
stresses the ~— depth and importance of 
landscape in the Castelseprio frescoes, which is 
true; his specific stylistic compi arisons, however, 
in the next chapter left this reviewer all the more 
impressed with the extreme closeness of style 
Castelse »prio to the Greek frescoes of Sta. Mi te i 
Antiqua, especially the group of the Three Magi, 
the figures of the Maccabees and the head of the 
annunciant angel. The similarity to the Paris 
Psalter and the Joshua Roll is also very striking 
—two manuscripts about whose date ‘hot con- 
troversy still rages, in spite of Weitzmann’s at- 
tempt in an earlier book to prove them of the 
tenth century. Here the author has added new 
and completely convincing comparisons. So close 
is the community of style that he concludes that 
“behind the frescoes stands a model not only of 
the same period and the same locality as the 
two manuscripts but actually of the same work- 
shop” and that it was “a picture roll not unlike 
the Joshua Rotulus itself.” This would also ac 
count for the continuous pictorial frieze composi- 
tion of the frescoes. 

Iconographically no such close parallels 
can be found. Many of the scenes are extreme ly 
rare or have unusual features, but what evidence 
there is, weighed impartially, points to the earlier 
rather than later date. Two details, neither ade 
quately discussed nor illustrated in the present 
book, also indicate this. The early form of the 
Etimasia or throne over the arch appears down 
to the ninth century, but skips the tenth entirely; 
and the head of Christ should be compared with 
the Christ of the Ascension in the Rabula Gospel 
and especially with the eighth-century Cruci 
fixion ot Sta. Maria Antiqua, where is found also 
the straight cross inscribed in the nimbus with its 
tri-dimensional projection marked by 
along the lower edge. 


a shadow 


Weitzmann has made a valiant attempt to 
prove his thesis. His painstaking argument, how- 
ever, more than ever emphasizes the isolation of 
the works under discussion, at least from products 
of the Macedonian renaissance. To establish be 
yond dispute a tenth-century date, one should 
deal solely with documented material such as the 
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The American Federation of Arts 
62 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y 
Enter our order fot 
Who's Who in American Art at 
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offered on orders received before 


April 15, 1953 


American Art Directory, price $17.50 


Both volumes at special combined 


price of $30 net 


Remittance enclose 


Send postpaid Send bill 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 


Announcing the first revision since 1947 
Coming May 1953 


Who's Who 
in American Art 


This famous directory, issued since 1913 and sponsored 
by The American Federation of Arts, is now enlarged to 
include some 6836 biographies of professional painters, 
sculptors, illustrators, designers, administrators, educa- 
tors, editors and critics, with geographical index and a 
listing of national and regional exhibitions. 

The biographies include information as to address 
(home, business, summer), career, current and recent 
activities, lecture or teaching engagements, participation 
in exhibitions, work in public collections, published 
works, memberships, honors received, etc. Specialties are 
stated, such as craftsman, cartoonist, designer (indus- 
trial, theatrical, textile, etc.), educator, engraver, etcher, 
illustrator, lithographer, painter, sculptor, serigrapher, 
typographer and writer. 

Who's Who in American Art is edited (as is the Ameri- 
an Art Directory) by Dorothy B. Gilbert. The 1953 
edition will run to about 700 large (7 x 10 inches) 


pages, bound in buckram, price $17.50 net postpaid. 


Already published— 


a new triennial revision of the 


American Art Directory 


Complete lists of the museums, art schools and art 
issociations of the United States, Canada and Latin 
America, with the names of officials, data on special 
collections, membership, etc. Also included are lists of 
rt Magazines, museum publications, newspapers carry 
ing art notes, and traveling exhibitions. Included in the 
comprehensive index are subject references to museums 
with collections in important fields. First published in 
1898, this Directory, now in its 38th edition, was 
formerly called the AMERICAN ART ANNUAL and 
is issued under the sponsorship of the American Federa 
tion of Arts. Next revision, 1955. 382 pages, 7 x 10 


inches, buckram, $17.50 net postpaid. 
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Leo Bible or the Menologion of Basil Il. But even 
the author's carefully selected illustrations show 
how very different these are—the former with its 
niggling folds for the lower skirt, and the latter 
with a tight precision and stylization of drawing 
-from the air-inflated drapery of the Paris Psalter 
or the even livelier style, still closer to the antique, 
of Castelseprio. Finally, these frescoes would 
exist as an isolated phenomenon. Admittedly 
there are no close parallels in tenth-century Italy, 
but the author omits all reference to other works 
of Greek derivation in the West, such as the 
Carolingian Schatzkammer Gospel, the Utrecht 
Psalter and the frescoes of S. Vincenzo al Vol 
turno, with all of which rather striking compari 
sons can be found but which are of course a 
century or so earlier. MARION LAWRENCE 

Barnard College 


Raymond A. Ballinger, Lettering Art in Modern 
Use, New York, Reinhold, 1952. 246 pp. $12. 
A. Raymond Katz, A New Art for an Old Re- 
ligion, New York, Moore, 1952 (revised ed.). 
13 pp., 42 plates. $3. 


The development of graphic communica 
tion from pictograph to alphabetic sign is the 
evolution of symbols: for things, for ideas, for the 
sound of things and, finally, for the sound of let- 
ters. This last—true alphabetic writing—is the con 
tribution of the Semitic peoples believed to date 
from about 1800 B. C. 

It is interesting that Ballinger’s book starts 
with the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, Aleph, 
meaning ox, showing the derivation of our “A” 
from the pictograph for the ox head (¥). How- 
ever, its main concern is to show letters as we use 
them—fine letters as used on packages or in pub 
lications, letters on silverware or merchants’ signs. 

The influence of the tool and the times is 
graphically shown in this lavishly illustrated book. 
Variations on the Roman alphabet, the classic pro 
totype of all our Western letters, are reproduced 
as models for designers to use in further develop 
ing the expressive qualities of letter forms. In let 
tering made to be read, however, the creative urge 
must be tempered by a respect for the classic letter 
form. Romanticism in the lettering of the 1800's 
sometimes forgot this when constructing letters of 
branches and trunks of trees, as in a type called 
Foresti¢re. In this instance, to paraphrase the old 
saying, you can't see the Foresti¢re for the trees. 

The book of paintings by A. Raymond 
Katz, pioneer in modern Jewish art, reproduces 
decorative and abstract motives developed from 
each of the twenty-seven letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. He has made creative use of the letters 
as a point of departure for decorative paintings. 
The evolution of our alphabet is thus reversed by 
having the letter forms give birth to the picto 
graphic symbols. 

JouN BEGG 
Oxford University Press, New York 
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The College Art Association 


of America 


offers to members: 


e 1 THE ART BULLETIN 


An illustrated quarterly (in its 35th volume) devoted 
to scholarly articles on all periods of the history of 
art. The leading publication in the United States for 
research in its field, necessary for every good art 
library, whether institutional or private. 


© 2 THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 


A quarterly (in its 12th volume) dealing primarily 
with problems of teaching art. Contains articles on 
fundamental questions in education; a forum for 
open discussion, news and summaries of activities of 
the art world. 


e 3 THE ANNUAL MEETING 


A three-day program of forums, reports and discus 
sions, bringing together leading educators, museum 
directors, collectors and scholars. 42nd Annual Meet 
ing—Philadelphia, Jan. 28th, 29th and 30th, 1954 


e4 PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A complimentary service for placing members in 
college and museum vacancies. 


@5 DISCOUNT ON ART BOOKS 


Practically all current art books obtainable through 
the Association at 25% discount 


© 6 DISCOUNT ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Individual members may subscribe at considerable 
savings to 12 leading U. S. art magazines. 


oF DISCOUNT ON ALL BACK ISSUES OF 
CAA PUBLICATIONS 


active membership: $10.00 yearly—for 
teachers, scholars, institutions, dealers. 
annual membership: $15.00 yearly—for 
connoisseurs and collectors. 


(Foreign postage: $1.00 additional) 


Information concerning the series of 
Monographs on Art and Archaeology 
and an Index of the first twenty-four 
volumes of the ART BULLETIN gladly 
sent on request. 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Francisco Goya y Lucientes, Froglike Man, 
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8 color plates. $8.25. 
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illus, 
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York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
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183 pp. incl. 


Dutton, Ralph, THe ace oF wrEN, London, B. T. 
Batsford (distributed by British Book Centre), 
1951. 136 pp., 157 illus. color frontispiece. $9. 

Johnson, Mary Grace, PAPER SCULPTURE, Worcester, 
Mass., Davis, 1952. Unbound portfolio, 24 sheets. 
$3.75. 

Kautzny, Ted, PAINTING TREES & LANDSCAPES IN 
WATERCOLOR, New York, Reinhold, 1952. 111 pp. 

16 color plates and 85 black-and-white illus. 
$9.95. 

Kochnitzky, Leon, NEGRO ART IN BELGIAN CONGO, 
New York, Belgian Government Information Cen- 
ter, 1952. 81 pp., 50 illus. 

Kochnitzky, Leon, SHRINES OF WONDERS, A SURVEY 
OF ETHNOLOGICAL AND FOLK ART MUSEUMS _ IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA, New York, Clark & Frits, 1952. 
60 pp., 36 illus, 

Lopez-Rey, José, GOYA’S CAPRICHOS, Princeton, Prince- 
ton University, 1953. 2 vols. Vol. I: 224 
pp.; Vol. II; 265 plates. $12.50. 

McCracken, Harold, portraitr OF THE OLD WEST, 
New York, McGraw Hill, 1952, 232 pp., incl. 38 
color plates and 47 black-and-white plates. $10. 

Petit, Florence Harvey, BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS, 
New York, Hastings House, 1952. 146 pp., 80 
illus. $5. 

THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION, WASHINGTON, catalogue 
with foreword by Duncan Phillips, Washington, 
D. C., Phillips Collection, 1952. 140 pp., 10 color 
plates over 300 black-and-white plates. $5. 

Price, Matlack and A. Thornton Bishop, arr scHOOL 
SELF TAUGHT, New York, Greenberg, 1952. - 
500 illus., $10. 

Saylor, Henry H., picrioNARY OF ARCHITECTURE, New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1952. 190 pp. 16 
black-and-white plates. $4.50. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA 
vinct (The World’s Classics Series), edited with 
commentaries by Irma A. Richter, New York, Ox- 
ford University, 1952. 417 pp. $1.25. 
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